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U NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on 
WEDNESDAY, 7th APRIL, the Senate will proceed to 
dect Examiners in the following wag ge 
Examinerships. = 
ae ‘raminers. 
— T, B. Barcham, Usq. M.A., 
at S Fell Trin, Coll. Camb. 
G. B. Jerrard, 54, 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy Hey. R, Murphy, M, J A., Fell. 
Logic. Moral and Intellectual Philo- }r. B. Burcham, ie. M.A. 
sophy + oe 


<. - Soaanapepneeesensepesscteseg | ae F.R.S. 

The Hel brew Tert of the Old Testa-) Rey, W. Drake, M.A. 
t, the Greek Text of the New 

Teenent, and Scripture History Ker. T. ‘Stone, M. A. 


French Language sscccsecseeses Deli 
= omen | Lenguage eccceccccccs MOVs DE. Me eilotzky. 
Vacant. 


Practice of | a = tt OE Thomas Watson, Esq. M.D. 
fntemy and Physiology sees see Prof. Sharpey, M.D. F.R.S. 
Midwifery and the Diseases of Women Vacant. 


id ChUATOEN aecccveeessecees 

akg ones Prof. Daniell, F.R.S ™ 
Materia Medica and Shales f “ee Pereira, Esq. 1.D. 
The present Examiners are eli ible, and intend to offer them- 
gives for re-election, with the exception of the Examiner in 
Laws and Jurisprudence, and pA Sassniner in Midwifery and 
the Diseases of Women and Infan 

Candidates must announce thelr names to the Registrar on or 


before the 31st of Marc: 
Somerset House, By order of the Senat 
22nd March, 1841. R. W. ROTHMAN, ‘Registrar. 
ECKHAM SCHOOL.—There will be TWO 
or THREE VACANCIES at the ensuing Quarter.— 
Prospectuses at Messrs. Relfe & Fletcher's, 17, Cornhill; and of 
Messrs. Bowdery & Kerby, 190, Oxford-street, where ‘the fol- 
lowing Works, printed for ‘the use of the School, may also be 
obtained : * The Genius of the French Language, with a Key to 
the same,’ 3r. * Tables to C conjugate. all the French Verbs; and 
‘A Table to c onjugate Latin Verbs, 
NSTRUCTION and a HOME for Young Per- 
sons of weak intellect.—A GRADUATE of OXFORD, 
residing in the neighbourhood of Lo eropones to under- 
take the CHARGE of a limited ee of B of weak intel- 
leet. ‘The advantages offered are a comfortable home, great 
attention, and a careful attempt to develope the powers of the 
niad. Satisfactory teatononials will be produced.— Address to 
M. A., 14, Manchester-square. 


OYAL LEAMINGTON SPA.—A Parisian 
Protestant Lady, long accustomed to Teitio on, who has an 
oe aenterto educate, wishes to RECEIVE ONE OR TWO 
LS who may be desirous of obtaining a superior know- 
ledge of the French and Italian Languages, together with the 
usual course of an English Education, and Instruction in Music, 
Singing, and Dancing. e young lady would he treated with 
the same maternal attention: as the daughter. he most satis- 
fetory references can be given.—Address (post paid) to G. W., 
Mrs. Bolton's, Bath-street, "Learaington. 


> xT 

0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS— 

A GRADUATE in MEDICINE, married, and Surgeon to 
aPublic Dispensary, can receive into his family a well-disposed 
and educated YOUTH as PUPIL. His studies will be carefully 
superintended, and ample opportunities afforded him of acquir- 
ing a thorouzh knowledge of bis profession.—Apply (p. p.) to 
A. B.. care of John Hurley, Esq. 7. Argyll-place, Hapent: street. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 

INSTITUTION, for the REL hag of DECAYED 
ARTISTS, their WIDOWS, and ORPHANS. 

Under the immediate Peqjection of Her Most Excellent Majesty 


The QU 
Patron—His Royal — ‘Duke of SUSSEX, K.G. 
ce-Patrons 
% Grace the Duke of Bac. | "ht at Beneusshie the Earl of 
rt 
Hastie the Duke of Devon- Right Honourable Lord Lynd- 
rs! 


Hs Grace the Duke of Suther- 
lan 


(lnssics se veeeeeeeeeeeneecerenecses 


Laws and Jurisprudence sssseseseess 
MEDICINE. 

















hurst. 
| a John Swinburne, Bart. 
| Sir r T. Baring, Bart. 
Most Noble the Marquis of | Sis George Philips, E Part. 
nsdowne. . J. Denison, Esq. M.P. 
Most Noble the Marquis of pode. Neeld, Esq, wt P. 
Westminster, Jesse Watts Russell, Esq. 
tigit Honourable the Earl of 
Sarewsbury 
Pres dent—Sir MARTIN — SHEE, P.R.A. 
U alia re 
Thomas Phillips, Esq. R.A. Gocrme Jones, Esq. 54 
Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A. | J. P. Deering, sq. R.A. 
Sir David Wilkie, R.A. | B. Bond Cabbell, “Le 
Sir Robert Smirke, R.A. | William Brockedon, Esq. 
ot hichard Westmacott, R.A. H. Mann, Esq. 
. Cockerell, Esq. R. ™ | And. Robertson, Esq. 
he Nobi } ty, Friends, and Subscribers, are res spectfu lly in- 
formed t!:: the TWENTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY FES- 
TWAL wil be seele lebrated at Freemasons’ Hall, on SATURDAY, 
pri xt. 
The Right Honourat »le LORD MONTEAGLE in the Chair. 


ds. 

B. Lonsdale, Esq. 
Forbes M'Neill, Esq 
Edgar Papworth, Esq. 
Geo. H. Pinckard, Ao 
W. C. Ross, Ena A «RA. 
Frank stone, =. 

Ww. B.S ayer. ov. 

William Ti — yeaa 
gob | Tyrell, E 


rt, Esq 
hn} atest ok, D. C.L. F.R.S. 
q. rancis W. Wilkin, Esq. 


jomas Jones," Esq. 
Liston, . sq. 
2 e_Dinner on Table at Six o’Clock precisely. 
kes, ie ls. each, had of the Stewards; of Charles Fowler, 
ers Secretary, 1,G rect, Regent's | Park of the Assistant 
r 








paris AGENCY.—A Gentleman, long con- 
nected with the Press, being about to settle in Paris, 
where he formerly lived eight years, and who is thoroughly con- 
versant with the French Language, Politics, Snpness and 
Literature,—offers his best services as CORRESPONDENT to a 
Political or Literary Journal; or he would ae to any 
respectable Publication-house, superior ‘TRANSLATIONS of 
the choicest Parisian Literary or Theatrical Novelties, as soon 
n before) they appear.—As a Pubiisuer’s or General 
Agent, he would sedulously attend to the interests of 
Commercialists havi ing or wishing to have connexions in ’rance. 
Testimonials of the party's talent, industry, and respectability, 
from leading houses in either capital; also money security, if 
penree- Address, A. B., 18, Temple-street, London; after 

y Ist, “chez M. Fleming, Professeur au Colldge de France, 
see as Clichy, a Paris.” 


LECTRO-METALLURGY.—Apparatus and 
Materials for conducting on a la r small scale the 
pectiptyes S in all its bennchon, ‘lectro-Gilding, Plating, Platin- 
z, &c., described in Smee’s ‘ Elements of Electro- Metallurgy,’ 
published by Palmer, Newgate-street, and Lonaman & Co, Pater- 
noster-row, London, are manufactured and sold by EF. PALMER, 
Philosophical Instrument-maker and Optician, 103, Newgate- 
street, London. 
Uy. LOGU: gratis, the Second Part of A SELE 
Cas GUE of SUPERIOR SECOND- 
H ben td i pele is Second Portion of ee L. atensive 
Ceboation of J. DOW Bookseller, 82, Ne P-str 
iced at an ve xucemely cheap ate. Also, DOW DING s ‘CHE AP 
NENW BOOK CATALOGUE; comprising Select and Valuable 
Works, which large purchases of remaining Copies have enabled 
him Ceend to offer very considerably under the original 
ric 
” “* ‘Both Catalogues sent gratis to any part of the Kingdom. 

















Zales by Auction. 


THE ery OF EXQUISITE PICTURES OF 
DY OF RANK, DECEASED. 
Messrs. CHRIST it & MANSON have the honour to ecgnaln t 
the Nobility ape | C ‘onnoiss: ours, that on SATURDAY, May 15, 
they will SELL AUCTION, at their opens Room, King- 
street, St. Jam . sesauare, precisely atlo’c . 
order of the Executors,) 
HE R ARE! COLLECTION of IT, ALIAN, 
SPANISH, FRENCH, FLEMISH, end DUTCH PIC- 
TURES, in the most genvine state, made many yeurs since, 
being formerly a part of the old atom Co Nection. Amon 
them will be found the celebrated grand Li 2andscape with Melea- 
or—Abraham s and Melchizidec--A pair of Portraits, and a small 
gadeenes, exquisite Works of Rubens—A grand Seaport, by 
‘aude—A Mother and Child, by Murille—Parce Somnum 
Rumpere, by C arracci—A View of Dort, and the Companion, by 
‘uyp, in bis most brilliant manner—T wo eaquisite Sea-pieces, 
b tt Velde ; and two by Backhuysen—Landscapes by 
Wouv A. 5g Karel du Jardin, Roth, and Ruysdael—A Pair by 
Teniers ; and the W orks of the yet Masters: 
§.del Piombo Brill Storck 
Correggio Velasquez Poelemborg 
juido Breese ry Zuccarelli 
G. Poussin P. Vv. Omeganck 
nda a fine Work wt Morl and. 
m+ J Dsliestion may be publicly viewed three days preceding 
the Si 








SOUTHGATE'’S ROOMS. 

By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet- 
strect,on THURSDAY, April 1, and two following days, 
AS VALUABLE COLLECTION of BOOKS, 

including the LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, among 
which are, IN Foto, Catesby’s Natural History of South Caro- 
lina, 2 vols. calf—Sinclair’s Hortus Graminensis Woburnensis— 
Forster's British Gallery — Dugdale’s St. Paul's —Stukeley’s 
Stonehenge and Abury, russia _extra—Morant’'s Essex, 2 vols.— 
Bishop Hoadly’s Works, 3 vols. calf—Poli Synopsis, 5 vols.— 
Josephus Havercampii, 2 vols.—Clarke’s Works, 4 vols.— In 
Qvarto, Seriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, 6 vols. calf— 
Fubricii Bibliotheca Grece, 14 vols.—Stewart's Philosophy of 
the Mind, 3 vols.—Cotman’s Norfolk Sepulchral Brasses, rassia— 
Storer’s Cathedrals, 4 vols.—Lodge’s Portraits, 4 vols.—Nichols’s 
Progresses of L- lizabeth and James, 7 vols. —Bayley'’s History of 
the Tower, 2 vols. L. p.—Hakewill’s History of Windsor, L. Pe— 
Jones's History of Brecknockshire, 2 vols.—Lysons’ Mag - 
tannia, vols.—Lysons’ Environs of London, 4 vols.—S 
Hints on Decorative Printing, L IN OCTAVO. 
du Musée Napoléon, lettres grises, 11 vols.—Beauties of England 
and Wales, 26 vols. L. P. ae tae and Sm Nett’s Engtand, 
13 vols. calf—Froissart’s Chronicles, 13 vols. —Malone’ « Shak- 
speare, 21 vols. calf extra—Benumont and Fle teher’ s Works, 14 
vols. russia—Dryden’s Works, iby 8 r W. Scott, 18 vols. calf cilt 
—Roby's Traditions of L ancashire, oaks alf gilt—Ldgeworth’s 
Tales and Novels, 13 vols. calf gilt—Sweet's British Flower 
Garden, 4 vols.—Lamarck Anim: AUX sans Vertebres, 7 vols. calf 
—Rollin’s Ancient History, 6 vols. calf gilt—Hooke" s Roman | 
History, 6 vols. —Aristophi anes Bekkeri, 5 vols.—Thessurus 8S. 8. 
Patrum, 9 vols.—Levi's Hebrew Pr: ay ers, 6 vols.—Macknight’s 
Translation of the Epistles, 6 vols., 
May be viewed, and u Gebers had. 

#*,* Liberal aaa ‘ommodations offered on Property ; and large 
or small ( Yollections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly ‘disposed of 
hy Public Competition. 


0 Pg ND 





MR. HORACE SMITH’S NEW NOVEL, 
Now ready at all he Libraries, in 3 vols. 
ONEYE MAN; 
THE L a2 OF AL 
by HORACE SMITH, = 
Author of * Brambletye House,’ &e 
“This tale is one of real practical life, and deals with real 
characters, and, consequently, Sy as been treated con amore, by an 
author whose power of shrewd observation has ever been re- 
markable. We consider this novel as the best that the year has 
produced. 
are by no means indispensable to felicity, and this useful moral 
is enforced through the medium of the ero’s own confessions. 
The delineation of this character is —— ily true to nature, 
We close our notice with the remark, that ‘The Moneyed Man’ 
is incomparably the most thoughtful, spirited, and entertaining 
a that has yet appeared from the pen of Horace Smith.’ 


"Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street, 


The main object of the tale is to show th: at riches | 


BLACKETT ON 


THE SPIRIT . — wo . 
Lately published, in dem ¥ 8vo. price 
N ESSAY on the USE of the SPIRIT’ T L : Vv EL, 
as applied to Engineering and other purposes, also simple 
Methods of measuring Inaccessible Distances, and illuscrated 
with numerous _ ngravings, Plans, Sections, &c. 
». BLACKETT, Surv eyor, Engineer, &e 
London: Sim; kin, Marshall’ & Co.; and E. Cha rnle: y, New. 
castle-upon-" Tyne. 
cloth, y 


Ween Gs” in GE RMANY ; on the 


Banks of the Elbe, the Danube, the Nec kar, and the 
Rhine, (inc! quding, Hamburg, Ierlin, Dresden, Prague, Vienna, 
Pre -ssburg, &e.) By EDWARD WILKEY. 

A quick observer and a lively writer. His natural impres- 
sions are naturally told, and his book will he a pleasant com- 
panion to all who happen to follow upon the same track.” 
Examiner. 

“A rine pleasant, couversable companion.”’—Ta ¢. 

“Mr. W.’s volume possesses this appropriate merit, that it 
shows v4 foreign scenes and manners impress a sensib le, a 
right-hearted, and an accomplished son of Albion.’ *—Monthly 

eview 





London: Wm. Ball & Co. Paternoster-row. 


seam sr AR FOR PRIVATE TU “4 ION. 
price 12s. in cloth, the 8th edition, « 
JAGE, 





GUIDE to the FRENCH LA Nat 
specially devised for Persons who wish to study the 
Elements of that Language without the assistance of a ‘Teacher. 
y J.J. P. LE BRETHON 
Robert Baldwin, 47, Paterno 
- Also, price 8s. 

A Key to the Exercises in the above Work, by 
means of which ne verson of a mature understanding may ace 
. quire the elements of the French language practically, as surely 
as if a professed teacher were sitting by his side; and, with a 
very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Direc 
tions are given in the Key to parents not accustomed to teach 
or thh ages, who wish to instruct their children with the assistance 
of this book, how they — eed, 

PALEY’s WORKS, 
The only complete my 4 large ye vols. Svo. with Portrait, 
lés. 

HE WORKS of WILLL iM PALEY, D.D., 

and a ry of the Life and Writing 
the Rev. aD} UND PALEY, A.M 


London: ster-row. 





Vic 

Longman & Co. ; T.C cds JI.G.F 

3 Son; Whittaker & Co. ; Hamilton x 
. Hodgson; path Elder & Co. ay 

. G. Bohn; Washbourne ; J. ‘Templem nn; l. FeEev es; 
Bickers; R. Mackie; J. Snow; G. Routleds 0; H. Parker, 
Oxford; J. & J.J. De ‘ighton, Cambridge; and G: Fe J. Robinson; 
Liverpool. 
The following may be purchased se paratel ly, 
1, Evidences of Christianity. 8vo. 5s. 

2. Natural Theology. 8vo. 5s. 

3. Hore Pauline. 8vo. 5s, 

4. Moral and Political Philosophy. 


On the Sist of March, price 1s. 6d. 
D oO N 


 Hatchard 
ai & Co; 


nard; 'B. Tellowens 


8vo. 





L i Part L— 
The following Illustrations Reve been designed by Dickes, 
Anelay, Fairholt, ‘limbrill, Melville, Tiffin, B. Sly, Buss, Archer, 
and Prior; and engraved y Murdon, C. Jewitt, Wragg, | ollo- 
way, Kirchner, Andrew, J. Guartley, ¢ jorway, Nugent, b . Smyth, 
Greys Leonard. Slader, Holloway, and Jacksor 
Tur Sirent Hicuway.—l. Richard II. and Gower. 

Water Quintain. 3. Water Tournaments. 4. Procession of 
Loot 5. Polace-Yard Stairs, 1641. 6. London and Westmin- 
ster Steamers. 

No. Il. CLEAN Your Honowur's Suors.—7. 
black, 1750. 8. Football in Strand. 
of Edward VI. 10. Palace-Yard. 
ney Coachman, about 1680. 13. Cabriolet, about 1750. 

No, Ili. Paus’s Cross.—l4. Flm-Tree in St. Paul's Church- 

yard. 15. Roman Antiquities. 16. Henry III, 17. comes Bayn- 
beets doing Penance (from Fox's Martyrolozy), . Latimer. 
19. Paul's . Toss 

No. | Tur Tabarn.—2. Border—Supper of the Canterbury 

ns. 21, Court-Yard of the present Talbot, svons the Street. 
ixterior of Tabard Inn, from Urry’s Chane 
Gourt-¥ Yard of the Tabard, from a drawing in the | 


about 17°0. 
o published in Weekly 


This Work is 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 


. London Shoe- 
9. Proclamation of Accession 
11. Sedan, 1628. 12. Old Hack- 


er, 1720. 23, 
tish Museum, 


‘umbers, price 4¢. each, 
Ludgate-street. 





Early in April will be published, 
VOLUME I. OF A NEW EDITION OF 
HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
By PATRICK FRASER TYTLER, Esq 

This New Baition of * The History of Se otls Raa will be hand- 
somely printed in post Svo. ; and will consist of the same num- 
ber of Volumes as the First Edition. But the price of each Vo- 

lume will be only 6s. ; half the price of the other edition. 
last day of every alternate 


Month, until the completion of the new issue. 


Of the First Edition, Seven Volumes have already heen pub- 
lished: and it is confidently expected that the Eigh th Volume 
will be published within Ten Months from this date, and will 
complete the History down to the Union of the Crowns in 1603, 
Both the First Edition, therefore, and this Cheap Edition, will 

| be completed, should health be granted to the Author, in the 
course of the Summer of next year (1842). 

“Itis with great satisfaction that we hail the appearance of 
Mr. Tytler’s seventh volume. One more will complete the 
work ; which, we venture to predict, will then become, and long 

| remain, — standard History of Scotiand.”’"—Q varterly Review, 


| 
| 
| 
| A Volume will be published on the 
| 


eS 7 "Walter Scott’s Review (in the Que arterly) of Vol. I. 
Mr. Tytler’s elaborate work ; a work whic hhe meant 
e throughout in similar detail, for he considered itasa 
natn pees vortant one.””—Leckhart's Life of Scott. 

William Tai Edinburgh ; Longman & Co, ; Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.; Dunean & Male Icolm ; Ilamilton, Adams & Co.; and 
bed hittaker & Co. London. of any of whom Prospectuses may 

be had, early next week, by any retail Booksellers who. will 
| apply for them 





THE ATHENAUM 


CMar. » 











Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
pe 4ees SINCE 1830. 
By THOMAS RAIKES, Esq. 
Author of AS aaib te St. Petersburg.” 
A arly in April, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
EW" OO D-S PTR 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New ~<taiaiciteatl ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
burgh; J. C Dublin 








Just “published, = 
TALY and the ITALIAN ISLANDS, from the 
rliest_ Ages te the Present Time. By WILLIAM 
SPALDING ma. Professor of Rhetoric in the University of 
olumes, with Engravings on Wood by Jackson, 
and iliuarative Maps and Plans on Steel. Price of each volume 
in cloth boards, 5s. Forming! a XXIX. XXX. and XXXI. of 
the Edinburgh Cabinet Libra 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; “Stapkin, Marshall & Co. L cme 


New TUS with English Notes, 12mo. price 6s. 
ROT DE VERITATE RELIGIONIS 


cuartaata, cum Notulis Joannis Clerici Anglice 
Accesserunt ejusdem de eligenda inter Christianos dis- 





versis: 


, pane sententia et contra indifferentiam religionum Libri 
PA, -~apmeed Co.; Hamilton & Co.; and Simpkin, Marshall 
‘0. 


THE 





REV. C. GIRDLESTONE’S COMMENTARY ON 
BLE. 
In 8v0. peice # $e. bona, the Sixth Part (containing Psalms 


ci—Solomon’s Song) o 
VHE OLD. TESTAMENT, with a CoMMEN- 


TARY, consisting of Short Lectures for the Daily Use of 
Families. 
By the Rev. C HARL ES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Recto’ Alderley, Cheshire 
In this Edition of the Holy Bible it has been the chief object 
of the Editor to furnish Families with an Exposition for Daily 
Reading. The Scripture is divided into prreereeee of a con- 
venient length, and the explanatory an practical matter is 
digested, under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so 
as to demand of the reader no previous study or attention. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place, Pall 
Mall; and J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
The First, Second, and Third Volumes may be 
had, price 18s. each, in cloth and lettered. 
o, by the same Author, 
The New Testament, with a Commentary. 
vols. or 4 Parts, price 1/. 16s. 


THE HOLY BIBLE, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
Handscmely pei printed, in4 large, — 8vo. price 3i. oo. boards, 
Edition, wit nal References, 
- OLD and EW. TESTAMEN Ty “arranged 
n Historicat and CnrRonoLocic Lem Order, in such 
Manner. that the Books, Chapters, &c. &c. may be read as one 
connected History, in the very Words rl the "Authorized Trans- 
lation. W 4 copious Notes and Index 
the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
rebendary of Durham. 
Rivoeton, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
*,* The Old and New Testaments may be purchased sepa- 
rately; and the same Work, with short Notes, may be had in 
one large volume, price 1/. 4s. in boards. 


REV. H. MELVILL’S SERMONS. 
1, S ERM O ad & Fourth edition. 
8vo. 10s. 
* Sermene, Volume the * Second edition. 
8vo. 
3. "fiermons, preached 
Fifth edition. 8vo. 
4. Sermons, preached 
Third edition. 8vo. 5s. 
5. Sermons, proached 
Second edition. 8vo. 
By i MELVILL, B.D, 
Minister of Boe | Cha Cc amberwell; and late Fellow and 
r of St. Stare Colle e, Cambridge. 
Rivingtoms St. Paul’s Churchya and Waterloo-place. 


In 2 








at Cambridge, in 1836, 
at Cambridge, in 1837. 


at Cambridge, in 1839, 





Just published, 3rd edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. price 5s. 
RACTIC OBSERVATIONS on those 
NERVOUS DISEASES, eg from Morbid Derange- 
ment of the Liver, 8 &e. Low Spirits and 
Indigestion: with Cases illustrat ting the most successful mode of 
Treatment. By GEORGE ROBERT ROWE, M.D. F.S.A., of 
the Royal College of Physicians, London, Member of the Royal 

‘ollege of Surgeons, 17, Conduit-stree 
ndon : John Churchill, Princes-strest, Soho. 








Recently published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. 
TREATISE on PULMONARY CON- 
SUE TION, comprising an Inquiry into the Nature, 
Causes, Prevention, and Treatment of TUBERCULOUS and 
SCROFULOU Hey DISEASES, 
By Sir JAMES CLARK, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. 
Physician in Ordinar to the Queen, and to 
the Prince Albert 
London : Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


On the Bist of March will be published, Vol. 2, in 8vo. boards, 18s. 
LEMENTS of PRACTICAL MEDICINE — 
MORBID POISONS. Contatalag— 
Variole Vaccine. mute Farciminosa. 
Syphilis. ‘in 
Gonorrhea. 
pyczoraobia. 





Paladal Fever. 
Faludal Dysentery. 
ete 
Cellulitis Venenats In 
By ROBER' tT WILL ius. NI. D. 
Fellow of the Revel College of Physicians, and Senior Physician 
to St. Thomas's Hospital; President of the Koyal Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of London 
London: H. Baillisre, 219, Regent- street. 


On Wednesday, 3ist of March, will be publi shed, bound i inl 1 vol. 


folio, containing 94 coloured Plates, with descriptions, the 
Drawings po Nature, and sthegraphed by A. Henning, 


price $ 1 to 24 comp! 
CUTANEOUS 





2 : 
LLUSTRATIONS “of 
DISEASE; a Series of Delineations of the Affections of the 
Skin in their more interesting and fre quent Forms: with a Prac- 
tical Summary of their Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treatment, 
including appropriate Formule. ot ROB ER T \ ILLIS, M.D., 
Licentiate of the Royal ( ege of Physicians, and Pay sician to 
the Roya tl Infirmary for C h n 7 
“Eminently adapted to di 
forms of cutaneous af 
will prove of great sé 
readers to patronize it.” 
April one. i. Baill 
ondon: ailliére, Publisher & Foreign 
Saeeek gn Bookseller, 219, 





el 

fuse a knowledge of the various 

Hg he country practit ioner it 
e cordially recommend all our 

pr. a7 ba s Medico-( thirurgical Review, 








Messrs. FISHER & CO. HAVE THIS DAY 
PUBLISHED, 


FAMILY SECRETS; N° IIT. 


Or, Hints to Those who would make Home 
Happy. 
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REVIEWS 


The History of India. By the Hon. Mountstuart 

Elphinstone. Vols. I. & II. Murray. 

Tuts is one of the few works in modern times, 
which seems to have had the benefit of the Ho- 
ratian precept, “ nonum prematur in annum :” 
a longer period than the “nine years” must have 
been required to collect and co-ordinate the 
enormous mass of materials compressed into 
these volumes. In his modest preface, the 
author takes credit only for exhibiting the sub- 
ject in a new point of view; but he possesses the 
superior merit not only of having examined the 
native Indian materials, but of having penetrated 
into the Hindoo mind, and grasped the prin- 
ciples which give unity and vitality to their 
entire social system. 

Our readers are aware, that, in consequence of 
the claims to an extravagant antiquity made by 
and for the Hindoos, a reaction took place about 
the beginning of the present century, the origin of 
Indian civilization was ascribed by many of the 
learned to their intercourse with the Greeks, the 
Sanscrit was declared to be a factitious language 
framed on a Greek model, and the Hindoo phi- 
losophy and literature were asserted to be for- 
geries of recent date. It is very true that no 
date of any public event in Indian history can 





be fixed before the age of Alexander, but there | 
are still means of ascertaining approximately a | 


remarkable epoch in Indian history—the time 
when the Vedas were composed. 

“In every Véda there is a sort of astronomical 
treatise, the object of which is to explain the adjust- 
ment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the 
proper periods for the performance of religious duties. 
There can be little doubt that the last editor of those 


treatises would avail himself of the observations | 


which were most relied on when he wrote, and would 
explain them by means of the computation of time 
most intelligible to his readers. Now the measure of 


time employed in those treatises is itself a proof of | 


their antiquity, for it is a cycle of five years of lunar 
months, with awkward divisions, intercalations, and 
other corrections, which show it to contain the rudi- 
ments of the calendar which now, after successive 
corrections, is received by the Hindds throughout 
India; but the decisive argument is, that the place 
assigned to the solstitial points in the treatises (which 
is given in detail by Mr. Colebrooke) is that in which 
those points were situated in the fourteenth century 
before Christ. Mr. Colebrooke’s interpretation of 
this passage has never, I believe, been called in 
question ; and it would be difficult to find any 
grounds for suspecting the genuineness of the text 
itself, The ancient form of the calendar is beyond 
the invention of a Hind4 forger, and there could be 
no motive to coin a passage, fixing in the fourteenth 
century before Christ, a work which all Hindds 
assign to the thirty-first century of the same era. In 
an essay previously written, Mr. Colebrooke had 
shown from another passage in the Védas, that the 
correspondence of seasons with months, as there 
stated, indicated a position of the cardinal points 
similar to that which has just been mentioned ; and, 
on that ground, he had fixed the compilation of the 
Védas at the same period, which he afterwards 
ascertained by some more direct proof.” 

This evidence for the antiquity of the Vedas 
proves that the Sanscrit language, in which they 
were written, could not have been derived from 
the Greeks; and the form of religion which they 
inculeate gives a no less decisive proof of their 
originality. 

“The primary doctrine of the Védas is the Unity 
of God. ‘There is in truth,’ say repeated texts, 
‘but one Deity, the Supreme Spirit, the Lord of 
the Universe, whose work is the universe.” Among 
the creatures of the Supreme Being are some supe- 
nor to man, who should be adored, and from whom 
Protection and favours may be obtained through 
prayer, The most frequently mentioned of these 





are the gods of the elements, the stars, and the 
planets; but other personified powers and virtues 
likewise appear. ‘The three principal manifesta- 
tions of the Divinity (Brahm4, Vishnu, and Siva), 
with other personified attributes and energies, and 
most of the other gods of Hindi mythology, are in- 
deed mentioned, or at least indicated, in the Véda; 
but the worship of deified heroes is no part of the 
system.’ Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva are rarely 
named, enjoy no pre-eminence, nor are they ever 
objects of special adoration; and Mr. Colebrooke 
could discover no passage in which their incarna- 
tions were suggested. There seem to have been 
no images and no visible types of the objects of 
worship.” 

There are not data for fixing with equal cer- 
tainty the epoch when the Institutes of Menu 
were promulgated; the probabilities are that 
they belong to a period midway between the age 
of the Vedas and the conquests of Alexander ; 
that is, between the fourteenth and fourth cen- 
turies before the Christian era. These Institutes, 
which are the basis of all subsequent systems of 
Hindoo polity, are, however, professedly taken 
from older codes; and nearly all their recorded 
deviations from the earlier legislation, particu- 
larly in everything relating to religious doctrines 
and ceremonies, are manifest changes for the 
worse. 

Mr. Elphinstone, without having any theory 
to support, has collected evidence of a continued 
and progressive corruption in the religious creed 
of the Hindoos, and so far as a cause for the 
deterioration can be detected, it seems to have 
arisen from the system of caste. Of the four 
classes or castes instituted by Menu,—the sacer- 
dotal, the military, the industrious, and the ser- 
vile,—the first alone holds uncontested existence, 
for the Bramins deny the claims of the Rajpoots 
to descent from the warlike caste. 

“The two lowest classes that existed in Menu’s 
time are now replaced by a great number of castes 


of mixed, and sometimes obscure, descent, who, | 


nevertheless, maintained their divisions with greater 
strictness than the ancient classes were accustomed 
to do, neither eating together, nor intermarrying, 
nor partaking in common rites. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Pina, where they are probably not 


particularly numerous, there are about 150 different | 


castes.” 

The present religious system of the Hindoos 
is so unlike that of the Vedas as to be justly 
considered a new creed :— 

“The scriptures of this new religion are the 
Puranas, of which there are eighteen, all alleged by 
their followers to be the works of Vyasa, the com- 
piler of the Vedas; but, in reality, composed by 
different authors between the eighth and sixteenth 
centuries, although, in many places, from materials 
of much more ancient date. They contain theo- 
gonies; accounts of the creation; philosophical 
speculations ; instructions for religious ceremonies ; 
genealogies, fragments of history ; and innumerable 
legends relating to the actions of gods, heroes, and 
sages. Most are written to support the doctrines of 
particular sects, and all are corrupted by sectarian 
fables; so that they do not form a consistent whole, 
and were never intended to be combined into one 
general system of belief. Yet they are all received 
as incontrovertible authority ; and, as they are the 
sources from which the present Hindi religion is 
drawn, we cannot be surprised to find it full of con- 
tradictions and anomalies.” 


Taking religion, therefore, as an exponent of 


a nation’s mind, we see that the present de- | 


basing superstitions of India afford no presump- 
tive evidence against the claims of the Hindoos 
to ancient superiority in literature and the 
sciences. We have mentioned the astronomical 
observations recorded in the Vedas, two centu- 
ries before the sailing of the Argonautic expe- 
dition; the Hindoo claim to at least an inde- 
pendent invention of Algebra is maintained by 
Mr. Elphinstone on the internal evidence of their 











method, which is totally dissimilar to that of the 
Greeks, and, as all algebraists know, obviously 
superior. 

The peculiar character of the Hindoo litera- 
ture, and particularly its poetry, is admirably 
illustrated by contrasting it with the Persian, 
Mr. Elphinstone justly remarks that the Persian 
writers rarely describe inanimate nature, while 
the Sanscrit poets exhibit their scenes in so pic- 
turesque a manner as to bring the landscape 
before a stranger :— 

“ Thus, in a description of a Persian garden, the 
opening buds smile, the rose spreads forth all her 
charms to the intoxicated nightingale; the breeze 
brings the recollections of youth, and the spring in- 
vites the youths and damsels to his bridal pavilion. 
But the lover is without enjoyment in this festival of 
nature. The passing rill recalls the flight of time— 
the nightingale seems to lament the inconstancy of 
the rose, and to remember that the wintry blast will 
soon scatter her now blooming leaves. He calls on 
the heavens to join their tears to his, and on the 
wind to bear his sighs to his obdurate fair. A Hindé 
poet, on the other hand, represents, perhaps, the 
deep shade of a grove, where the dark tamala mixes 
its branches with the pale foliage of the nimba, and 
the mangoe tree extends its ancient arms among the 
quivering leaves of the lofty pipala, some creeper 
twines round the jambu, and flings out its floating 
tendrils from the topmost bough. The aséca hangs 
down the long clusters of its glowing flowers, the 
madhavi exhibits its snow-white petals, and other 
trees pour showers of blossoms from their loaded 
branches. The air is filled with fragrance, and is 
still, but for the hum of bees and the rippling of the 





passing rill. The note of the céil is from time to 
time heard at a distance, or the low murmur of the 
turtle-dove on some neighbouring tree. The lover 
wanders forth into such a scene, and indulges his 
melancholy in this congenial seclusion. He is soothed 
| by the south wind, und softened by the languid 
odour of the mangoe blossoms, till he sinks down 
| overpowered in an arbour of jessamine, and abandons 
himself to the thoughts of his absent mistress. The 
figures employed by the two nations partake of this 
contrast: those of the Persians are conventional 
hints, which would scarcely convey an idea to a 
person unaccustomed to them. A beautiful woman's 
| form is a cypress; her locks are musk (in black- 
| ness); her eyes a languid narcissus ; and the dimple 
in her chin a well; but the Shanscrit similes, in 
which they deal more than in metaphors, are in gene- 
ral new and appropriate, and are sufficient, without 
previous knowledge, to place the points of resem- 
blance in a vivid light.” 

We have dwelt thus long on the antiquarian 
part of these volumes, because we know of no 
writer who has formed so cautious, careful and 
complete an estimate of the Hindoo claims to 
antiquity, literature, and science, as Mr. Elphin- 
stone, and there is little hope of meeting any 
other writer capable of presenting them in a 
form at once so condensed and so intelligible. 
Passing from antiquarian research to history, or 
what is the same thing, from the Hindoo to the 
Mohammedan period, Mr. Elphinstone enters 
on comparatively beaten ground; but his fami- 
liarity with the oriental historians, and his power 
of checking their statements by his great local 
knowledge, have enabled him to amend and am- 
plify the statements of former historians, He 
has thrown new light on the character of Sultan 
Mahmood, the hero of the Ghaznevid dynasty, 
who is only known to the majority of readers as 
| the destroyer of the Guzerat idols, and the con- 





| queror who supplied owls with ruined villages. 
Ferishta’s bitter satire has exposed his memory 
| to the imputation of avarice, but his subsequent 
| conduct to the poet is sufficient for his vindi- 
| cation :— 
| Mahmdd magnanimously forgot the satire, while 
| he remembered the great epic, and sent so ample a 
remuneration to the poet as would have surpassed 
his highest expectations. But his bounty came too 
late ; and the treasure entered one door of Ferdousi’s 
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house as his bier was borne out of another. His 
daughter at first rejected the untimely gift, by the 
persuasion of Mahm(d, she at length accepted it, and 
laid it out on an embankment, to afford a supply of 
water to the city where her father had been born, and 
to which he was always much attached.” : 

A brief anecdote puts his zeal for religion in 
a new light :— 

“A citizen of Nishapdr was brought before him 
on an accusation of heresy. ‘ O king,’ said he, ‘I am 
rich, but I am no heretic; can you not take my pro- 
perty without injuring my reputation?’ The king 
heard his proposal with great good humour, took the 
bribe, and gave him a certificate under the royal 
signet of his perfect orthodoxy.” : 

The history of the Delhi empire occupies the 
greater part of the second volume, but most | 
readers are acquainted with the outlines of its | 
annals, from the days of Baber to Aurungzib, | 
and more minute particulars can only interest a | 
limited class of students. We shall, therefore, | 
here take leave of Mr Elphinstone, trusting, if 
he continues the work, that he will, as in the 
volumes before us, avoid competition with Mr. | 
Mill, and direct his attention to Oriental rather | 
than European authorities. The view which 
native writers have taken of the rise and pro- 
gress of the British empire in the East, would 
be equally curious and valuable; and we know | 
of no person more eminently qualified to aflord 
such desirable information than Mr. Elphinstone. 


Belgium. By J. Emerson Tennent, Esq., M.P. | 

2 vols. Bentley. 
On Mr. Tennent’s political opinions “ past, pre- 
sent, or to come,” we shall no further comment, 
than simply to remark, that sudden changes, 
however compatible with moral integrity, are 
just and sufficient primd facie evidence against | 
the trustworthiness of the intellect which has 
passed through them. The greater outline 
boundaries of moral questions are too broad and 
strongly marked to be ever completely efiaced, 
when they have once been firmly traced on the 
intelligence. Experience, indeed, may suggest 
restrictions and modifications; and advancing 
age brings with it a tendency to distrust, and to 
dislike extremes. But the mind which, after 
having held once strongly by a system of moral 
opinions, suddenly veers round to their extreme 
opposites, must either have failed in original 
comprehension, or be incapable of distinguishing 
between the essential and the accidental, and of 
discriminating the relative value of major and of 
minor considerations. Of this truth, there is, 
as it seems to us, a striking example in the 
work before us, which affords, perhaps, as strange 
an amalgamation of the true and the false,—as 
provoking a specimen of erroneous conclusions, 
from facts often partially correct, as the absence 
of sound and well considered principles ever 
produced. This is the more vexatious, because 
the author has made the most of his opportuni- 
ties, and has cast what novelty was possible over 
anexceedingly hackneyed subject, by introducing 
into his pages such statistical facts as he was 
able to collect. 

To render our remark intelligible, it is neces- 
sary to state, that the moral of these volumes is 
an exposition of the consequences of the Belgian 
revolution, with reference to its supposed parallel 
—Mr. O'Connell's favourite delusion of a Repeal 
of the Union :— 

“ Tt is,” says Mr. Tennent, “ with an ardent hope 
that the question of the Repeal of the Union in Ire- 
land may be tested by arguments such as these, by 
those who will pause to weigh it at all, that I have 
ventured to bring before its advocates the real con- 
dition of that country, which their own leader has 
selected for tl:eir example and their model.” 

As a cause, if not rather a consequence, of this 
intention, a most suspicious leaning is manifested 
against the present order of things in Belgium, an 





| agree with Mr. Tennent; and our principal com- 
| plaint against him, as an author, is, the bring- 


| prevent its making any impression on that por- 





over-statement of everything connected with a 


presumed public opinion, in favour of a return to | 
Dutch domination. As to the general imprac- | 
ticability of a repeal of the union between Great | 
Britain and Ireland, and its inexpediency, either 
as the forerunner of Irish retrogradation, or as 
destructive of the interests of the empire, we 


ing forward his argument with such impolitic 
violence and lop-sidedness, as must inevitably 





tion of his countrymen who stand principally in 
need of his warning. ‘This latter vice is not | 
only fatal to his professed purpose in writing, 


| 
| 


but it destroys the value of his statements on | 
Belgian affairs, wherever the point under consi- | 
deration is matter of opinion. | 


The main argument upon which Mr. Tennent 
relies for inculpating the Belgian revolution, is | 
its sinister influence on trade and manufactures. | 
Our readers must be sufficiently aware that | 
from the starting point, the manufacturers of | 
Ghent were strenuously opposed to the revolu- | 
tion, partly on general considerations respecting | 


| a market for their own manufacture, and partly | 
| on account of the many pecuniary benefits they | 


received from King William's eagerness to en- 
courage their industry, and participate in its | 
profits. It may then be sufficient to say, that the | 
first and the most important information which | 
the author received in his travels, was obtained | 
from the manufacturers of this town; and he 
either never heard, or has thought unworthy of | 
consideration, the opinion prevalent among the 


some state, bolstered by royal protection into a | 
plethoric condition, impossible to be maintained, | 
even with such a continued malappropriation of 
money, as the king was willing to sanction in | 
its behalf. It is undeniable that a revolution | 
which reduced the domestic consumers of night- 
caps to three millions, and excluded the manu- 
facturers from the Dutch colonies, was a heavy 
blow and great discouragement ; but even from 
Mr. Tennent’s own accounts, we may collect the 
impossibility of the Belgians, under any dispen- 
sation, maintaining themselves against their own 
tendency to excessive speculation, and the over- 
powering rivalry of France and England. Let 
us hear, for example, the author’s remarks on 
the petition for protection, presented to the 
present government by the manufacturing 
interest :— 

“But in fact what has the government in its 
power? It cannot give them that which is their 
only remedy, it cannot conquer or force for them a 
market and consumption proportionate to their means 
of production. Year after year their exports have 
been growing less and less since 1830. In 1833, ac- 
cording to a return in the volume of M. Briavionne, 
they exported a million of kilogrammes of cotton 
goods; in 1834, nine hundred thousand; in 1835, 
seven; in 1836, six; in 1837 upwards of fire; in 
1838 and 1839, upwards of four; a reduction of 
sixty per cent. upon the trade in the short period of 
six years! Jn the meantime, as the Belgian spinners are 
inferior tothe English and French in the production of 
the finer description of goods, the importations of these 
direct, during the same period, have suffered no 
material diminution, whilst their introduction by 
smuggling and contraband, is still carried on to an 
extent which M. Briavionne states to be beyond cal- 
culation. It is a matter to me utterly inexplicable, 
that under such an aspect of affairs, the number of 
power looms has heen, nevertheless increasing from 
year to year, and Ghent has, at this moment, 2000 
more than it had in 1330. 'The fact is admitted, and 
imperfectly accounted for in a memorial presented 
this year to the legislature from the cotton manu- 
facturers of Belgium, who ascribe the increase to the 
expectation that the government would speedily 
redeem its pledge of 1835, and place the trade on 





such a footing of protection and encouragement as 


ta ren sania re Wy ser e ae 
would restore to it that prosperity in which it 
before the revolution of 1830, and in the interim that 
it was indispensable to make extraordinary efforts in 
order to keep the trade alive at all.” 

Again, Mr. Tennent observes,— 

“In every thing that is the offspring of many 
labour brought to bear upon native produce, thei, 
manufactures are successful ; but so soon as they an 
either obliged to bring their raw material from abroad, 
or to come into competition with the machinery of mon 
populous countries, their advantages suddenly di, 
appear.” 

Here we have the strongest evidence againg 
the claims of the manufacturers. If they canno 
compete with France and England in foreign 
markets, they could only do so in their ow 
upon the false system of protecting duties; and 
whether the population were three or thirteen 
millions, the manufacturers could only be Sup: 
ported by taxing that population. As if ey. 
pressly to show the vanity of such protection, 
and its inevitable mischief to the manufacturers 
themselves, we are further shown that in the face 
of yearly defalcations they still continued to in. 
crease their productive energies. Upon their 
own showing, they could neither produce 
cheaply, nor in many articles so well as their 
rivals; it is rather too much, therefore, to ask 
that their interests should be upheld at the 
expense (political and pecuniary) of their fellow 
countrymen. The same truths pierce through 
the author’s account of Mr. Cockerill’s establish. 
ments at Seraing, whose enterprises were noto. 
riously over stimulated by enormous sums at- 
vanced by King William, in his character of a 


| best economists of the country, that the cotton | private speculator. Of this Leviathan producer 
| trade was, in the year 1830, in a most unwhole- | Mr. Tennent remarks,— 


“Every district of the kingdom exhibits some 
memorial of his enterprise, and there is scarcely a 
branch of the national industry which, if it does not 
owe its introduction to his suggestion, is not indebted 
to his genius for its improvement. He came to 
Verviers in 1798, an humble mechanic, in search of 
employment, returning with a numerous family from 
Stockholm, where he had been to erect some appa 
ratus for spinning wool. He obtained an engage. 
ment with a house there to construct for them 
machinery for the same purpose, similar to that in 
use in England, and by dint of singular talents, 
unwearied industry, and energics almost unparalleled, 
he speedily elevated himself to wealth and import 
ance; mines were sounded at his suggestion, iron- 
works constructed, cotton-mills built, woollen-ma 
chinery erected, in short, every department of Belgian 
art received a new impulse under his all-grasping 
and comprehensive superintendence, aided by the 
munificence of Napoleon, and, subsequently, by the 
equally ardent co-operation of King William of Hol- 
land, who seemed to place the national funds for the 
promotion of industry, almost at his disposal.” 

“ He was.concerned in no less than fifty different 
mines, and factories for spinning and weaving cotton, 
woollens, and linen, for the manufacture of paper and 
printed calicoes, for grinding flour, making carding 
machines, and in short, every promising branch of 
industry in Belgium, France, and Germany. His 
property at Seraing has been estimated (I cannot 
answer for how correctly) at 10,000,060 of franes,and 
his factory for spinning machinery at Liege 3,000,000, 
his paper mills and buildings at Andennes 2,900,000, 
his flour mills at Cottbus, in Silesia, 500,000, his 
woollen factory at St. Denis 500,000, his card 
machinery at Spa 400,000, and his shares in various 
other manufactories in Belgium and_ elsewhere 
25,000,000. Jn Belgium, in fact, there has been a 
mania for joint-stock speculation, scarcely equalled by 
the bubbles of 1825 in Great Britain, and attended 
with equally ruinous results. Mr. Cockerill’s encou- 
ragement and participation in these adventures to 
such an extent, is one source of the activity and 
astonishing developement of Seraing; the funds of 
these adventurers, and his own, along with the rest, 
being vested in the .purchase of machinery manu- 
factured by himself. In the event of their success, the 
speculation might have been a wise one, but followed 
as they have been in most instances by disappointment, 
the result to the proprietor of Seraing, at least, cam 
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have been little more than keeping his forges employed 
out of his own capital.” 

These facts are further illustrated in every 
chapter throughout the two volumes :— 

“Jt will scarcely be believed, though it is a fact, 
that between 1833 and 1838, one hundred and fifty 
or sixty companies actually invested three hundred 
and fifty millions of francs, or about 15,000,000/., in 
epeculations—for insurances, mines, machine mak ing, 
public works, export associations, glass manufac- 
tories, sugar refineries, cotton and flax mills, print- 
ing, brewing, in short, every imaginable undertaking 
that could be described in scrip. The mania ori- 
ginated with some similar undertakings projected by 
the King of Holland, but which being prudently 
conducted were moderately successful.” 

It is impossible to carry the consequences, 
immediate and remote, of protecting systems, 
and regal tamperings with trade, to a clearer 
demonstration ; yet here is Mr. Tennent’s sum- 
mary :— 

“Who and what is it that have reduced the 
artizans of Belgium to this condition of suffering and 
privation ? The answer is but too obvious; and 
those who were the base instruments of their ruin, if 
they have not discovered the effects of their own 
crime, in the stagnation of all prosperity,” &c. Ke. 
“If, as an integral part of Holland, she had not the 
poetical satisfaction of being ‘a nation instead of a 
province,” she had at least the substantial enjoy- 
ments of liberty, wealth, and remunerative industry,” 
ke, Ke, 

But though the manufacturing interests of 
Belgium were, for obvious reasons, opposed to 
the revolution, the commercial and agricultural 
classes made it, on their part, a matter of charge 
and discontent against the Dutch government, 
that their interests were subordinated to the 
prosperity of the Dutch provinces; that in their 
exclusion from the French markets they were 
sufferers to a great extent by their union with 
Hoiland, no less than by the share of debt then 
imposed on their shoulders; and they were, per- 
haps, as unwisely intent upon obtaining govern- 
ment protections for themselves, as their poli- 
tical opponents of Ghent; but William preferred 
the more manageable concern, and left agricul- 
ture to shift for itself. If, therefore, a dislike of 
the present order of things is, as Mr. ‘Tennent 
seems to think, creeping among the non-mann- 
facturing classes, it is from an unreasonable 
disappointment of unreasonable expectations, 
formed concerning the powers of national go- 
vermment to relieve their difficulties. We agree 
with Mr. Tennent, that the breaking up and 
separation of great nations is morally, socially, 
politically, and commercially an evil, in the 
abstract; and that the United Kingdom of the 
Netherlands (had its elements been congenial, 
and its union wisely .and honestly effected,) 
would have afforded a better political condition 
for the people, than that offered to them in their 
present state of isolation; but that such con- 
geniality did not exist, and that the requisite 
fair deaiing was wanting, are evinced in the bare 
fact of the revolution itself: which, in spite of 
the offensive jargon of the author respecting the 
Braves Belges, the patrioterie, &c. was to all in- 
tents and purposes, a revolt of all classes nearly 
of the people. ” 

That there existed a fundamental disagree- 
ment in the characters of the Dutch and Fle- 
mings, is evinced in their respective histories ; in 
their religious differences, and their political 
destinies. Between the Protestant and free 
Hollanders, and the Catholic and Austrian 
Flemings, the widest diversity, original and 
acquired, must have always subsisted; nor were 
their material interests less different. But in- 
dependently of these causes of disunion, Mr. 
Tennent himself admits injustices and mis- 
Managements on the part of William. Better 
tvidence of the fact cannot be desired, than is 
found in the concurrence of the priests and the 








liberals in the resulting revolution. Both were 
alarmed and injured ; and opposed as were their 
ultimate objects, they coalesced to overthrow the 
Dutch government. It is notorious that the re- 
ligious bigotry—or, at best, ill-advised religious 
zeal of William against the religion of the majo- 
rity,—was among the more immediate causes of 
the revolution; yet, strange to say, Mr. ‘Tennent 
overlooks his own conviction, and founds his 
whole hope of maintaining the British union by 
a recurrence to measures hostile and offensive 
to the national religion of Ireland. ‘This, how- 
ever, is a subject on which we cannot enlarge. 
All we shall say is, that Mr. Tennent’s book, 
rightly read, is a running argument in favour of 
a policy, the reverse of that which he has latterly 
undertaken to recommend. 

If we have indulged in considerations of poli- 
tical economy, more lengthy than is our wont, 
we must plead the prevailing colour of the work 
itself; and also the attention at present bestowed, 
in England, upon the question of free trade and 
an amended tariff. Such matters apart, there 
is little to be said ow a subject so exhausted as 
Belgium. With the exception of polities and 
economics, there is little in Mr. Tennent’s two 
volumes which might not have been abstracted, 
at home, from guide-books and the pages of 
preceding travellers. ‘The style, too, is exceed- 
ingly irregular, and often singularly clumsy and 
incorrect. 








The History and Antiquities of the Seigniory of 
Holderness, including the Abbies of Meaux 
and Swine, §c. By George Poulson, Esq. 
4to. Vol. I. Hull, Brown; London, Pickering. 

ALL contributions to topographical knowledge 

should be received with indulgence and en- 

couragement. It is only from very strong at- 
tachment to a particular locality, that a person 
becomes its historian; and it is rarely indeed 
that such works repay the cost of their produc- 
tion. For these reasons it would scarcely be 
fair to estimate them by a high standard of lite- 





| 


rary merit; while their very nature precludes | 


the hope of finding in them much to please the | 


general reader. But though we expected little 
that would interest others than antiquaries, we 
confess we were not prepared to find the ‘ History 
of Holderness’ (so far, at least, as the first volume 
enables us to judge) quite so barren of facts and 
anecdotes as it has proved. ‘Though the work 
exhibits little skill in the arrangement of mate- 
rials, it betrays neither a want of research nor 
of ability ; and its author is certainly not to be 
blamed, because the subject of his labours is not 
more favourable. Of antiquarian learning there 
is ample procf; and no records seem to have 
escaped his industry and zeal; but, neverthe- 
less, his book, like the Seigniory itself, in the 
time of the Conqueror, yields “no other grain 
but oats ;’’ and like Odo, Earl of Albemarle, one 
of its earliest lords, we must look elsewhere for 
a soil that “bears wheat.” 

Holderness is that portion of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire which, in the ‘Roman Era,” is 
supposed to have been inhabited by the Parisi. 
It appears, from the Domesday survey, that in 
the time of Edward the Confessor there were 
about forty-three landholders in Holderness, 
among whom were Morcar, and ‘Tosti Earl 
of Northumberland, brether of King Hareld, 
whose names (as Mr. Poulson remarks) “are 
familiar to the readers of English history ;” but 
so extensive were the confiscations after the 
Conquest, that ‘at the general survey there was 
not a single Anglo-Saxon holder of lands in 
Holderness.” ‘The. Conqueror gave the territory 
to Drogo de Beuerere, a Fleming, who accom- 
panied him to England, of whem the author says, 

* Drogo, the first lord of this Seigniory, erected a 
castle at Skipsea, as the capital seat of lis barony, 





where he exercised the various powers which his 
tenure gave him, and, in imitation of the royal 
example, retained parts of this extensive territory, 
which were called his demesnes; the rest being 
granted out to his followers, who had fought under 
his banners, and, by sharing his dangers, had attached 
themselves to his person. He was a man of over- 
bearing and covetous disposition, for it appears from 
Domesday, that he was not satisfied with those pos- 
sessions which have just been enumerated, but that 
he claimed all the land which was held by the 
Church of St. John de Beverly, and had been con- 
firmed by William himself, ‘ all which the men of 
the Riding affirm belongs to the same St. John, and 
by the gift of king William which he gave to St. 
John in the time of Archbishop Eldred, concerning 
this the canons have the seal of king Edward and 
king William.’ He had also, as just stated, seized 
the lands of William Malet. Little is known of the 
career of this ambitious adventurer. Camden says, 
that as a farther mark of royal favour Drogo re- 
ceived in marriage the king’s niece, whom he de- 
stroyed by poison, but having his wits about him he 
hastened to the king, and informing his majesty, 
that he and his lady had a great desire to visit their 
native country, requested, for that purpose, a sum 
of money ; the Conqueror immediately supplied his 
wants ; he had scarcely embarked when advice was 
brought from Skipsea Castle of the death of the lady; 
pursuit was instantly made, but in vain, the artful 
Flandrian evaded allattempts to bring him to justice, 
up to the period at which it is usually stated Domes 

day survey was completed.” 

On the flight of Drogo, the Seigniory escheated 
to the Crown; and was afterwards granted to 
Odo, Earl of Champaign and Albermarle, whose 
grand-daughter, the heiress of the family, con- 
veyed it, successively, to her three husbands, 
William Earl of Essex, William de Fortibus, 
and Baldwin de Betun. Of that lady, a contem- 
porary record recites this curious amerciament : 
“The Bishop of Winchester was fined in a tun 
of good wine for not having reminded the King 
to give a girdle to the Countess of Albermarle.” 
William Earl of Albermarle, (her son by De 
Fortibus) succeeded to all her possessions ; and 
in speaking of that person Mr. Poulson has 
committed the extraordinary mistake of saying, 
“the Earl was present at Runnymede, and is 
the second whose signature and seal is attached 
to the Great Charter of Liberties ;” whereas no 
signature whatever was attached to Magna 
Charta, and the only seal attixed to it was, as 
must be obvious, that of King John. On the 
death, without issue, of Eveline, daughter and 
heiress of the third Earl of Albermarle, who had 
married Edmund Earl of Lancaster, the Seign- 
iory reverted to the Crown, and was, by Edward 
II., given jointly to his favourite, Gaveston, and 
Margaret his wife, the King’s niece. It having 
again fallen to the Crown, Edward IIT. granted 
it to his son-in-law, the Earl of Bedford, and 
his consort; but it again became vested in the 
Crown in the reign of Richard IL., and formed 
part of the dower of Anne, the widow of that 
monarch. The subsequent possessors of Hol- 
derness were the Crown, under the forfeiture 
of those to whom it was at different times 
granted ; Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Glou- 


|cester; Edward Duke of York, who fell at 


Agincowt; Thomas Duke of Clarence, son of 
Henry 1V.; Anne, daughter and heiress of the 
said Duke of Gloucester, and her sou and grand- 
son, the Dakes of Buckingham; Henry Earl of 
Northumberland, and Henry Neville, Earl of 
Westmorland, by whom it was given to Sir John 
Constable, whose descendants having become 
extinct in the male line, it passed (through a 
female) to the families of ‘Tunstall and Sheldon, 
and then to Clifford. It is now held by Sir 


Thomas Aston Clifford Constable, Bart., under 
an entail; but the particulars of the later de- 
scent, though essential features in the history of 
the Seigniory, are not stated with sufficient clear- 
ness: the reader being referred for the facts 
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to another, and less relevant part of the work, 
which has not yet appeared. 

Records and documents of all kinds abound 
in this volume, most of which ought, however, 
to have been thrown into an appendix, instead 
of incumbering the text. Upon the manner in 
which the records are printed we are anxious to 
say a few words, because it is really proper that 
one uniform system, in printing records, as well 
Latin and French, as English, should be adopted. 
Nearly every word in records is abbreviated, 
various marks indicating precisely the parti- 
cular letters that are omitted ; while the ortho- 
graphy of such documents as are in English, 
varies, not only at different times, but perhaps 
in every line of the same instrument. 

To print any record literatim, types repre- 
senting the various marks are absolutely neces- 
sary; but as few provincial, and not even all 
the London presses, are furnished with them, 
recourse is had to the insertion of a comma thus, 
[’] to show the elisions. Hence, we have passages 
of which none but the initiated, and not always 
they, can discover the meaning; for in some 
cases it is not possible to guess what letters or 
syllables should be supplied. Now, it is not in 
one instance out of a hundred, when the 
original is seen, that there is the least doubt or 
difficulty in writing the words at length. We 
would, therefore, earnestly recommend that 
records should always be printed, in topographi- 
cal works, without any abbreviations ; and that, 
in case of doubt, the obscure word should be in- 
serted, in its abbreviated form, in a note. To print 
records as Mr. Poulson has done, is all but useless ; 
and merely gives the appearance of pedantry, or 
creates a suspicion of the ability of an editor to 
supply the omissions. With respect to English 
documents, we repeat what we have said on 
former occasions, that it is very desirable the 


spelling should be modernized in all articles | 


written after the reign of Henry VII., the 
doubtful words being inserted in notes exactly 
as they occur. If the Society of Antiquaries 
had laid down some proper and sensible rules on 
this subject thirty years ago, they would, by this 
time, have been in general use, and the study 
of English history would have been greatly faci- 
litated. Every tyro thinks that he shows his 
erudition, not by smoothing, but by actually 
creating, difficulties; and instead of attracting 
the public to undertake weary, though by no 
means unprofitable, journeys, by macadamizing 
the roads, every rut, and every inequality of 
surface, is anxiously preserved, almost as an act 
of faith and duty. Thus inveterate are pre- 
judices; and in none are they so deep rooted, 
and so tenaciously adhered to, as in professions 
and sects. 

Almost the only remarkable article in this 
book is the list and valuation of the effects of 
Sir Thomas Boynton, of Barmston, taken on the 
28th of February, 1581, which are prefaced by 
the following sensible observations, of the sound- 
ness of which we are perfectly convinced. A 
good work on the comparative value of money 
at different periods, notwithstanding Bishop 
Fleetwood’s “ Chronicon Preciosum” is among 
the great desiderata of Antiquarian Literature ; 
but in an age when scarcely any laborious work 
pays expenses, whence, and from whom, are 
such works to be expected ? 

“The following curious appraisement may serve 
to give an idea of the establishment of the lord of 
the manor, above two centuries and a half since, 
with the prices of corn, cattle, bricks, implements of 
husbandry, household furniture, apparel, &c. No 
subject has more difficulties than the comparison of 
the effective value of the money of ancient times 
with that of the present; a summary method to 
enable the reader to form such comparison has been 
given; but the fact is, that pounds, shillings and 
pence are only relative terms, and do not, without 


some standard of value to which they may be re- 
ferred, convey any definite idea. This standard is to 
be found in the necessaries of life, and wheat is 
generally considered best to answer the purpose of 
such a standard. Whatever average price the 
reader may choose to fix upon, in comparing the 
price of any articles, the standard must be found in 
the necessaries of life and not in money. Almost 
from the earliest period, which this history of the 
various parishes comprises, a labourer in husbandry 
has received somewhere about the price of two 
bushels of wheat for a week’s work ; the time when 
his wages would procure him more were years of 
plenty, those when they would’not purchase so much 
years of scarcity. There is a self-adjusting principle, 
operating silently but certainly age after age, for the 
production of this effect; and a great part of the 
science of political economy, as far as regards the 
value of the circulating medium, resolves itself into 
this simple proposition.” 

Some of the items are curious: silk stockings 
are commonly said to have been first introduced 
by Queen Elizabeth, and to have been for a long 
time an article of great rarity ; but it seems that 
this country Knight possessed no less than 
“eleven pair of silk stockings, with thirteen 
pair of Jernsey [qy. Guernsey] stockings,” 
which, altogether, were worth 15/., or above 12s. 
each pair. 

The Knight’s effects are stated with so much 
minuteness (not even a piece of lead or a little 
glue being omitted) that the inventory occupies 
nine quarto pages of small type; but it does not 
appear that he possessed any books, the nearest 





approach to literary materials being “ half a 
|ream of paper;” but in his son “ Mr. Francis 
| Boynton’s Chamber,” were “ forty books and a 
| pair of virginals,” worth together 3/. 10s. 

| The encroachment of the sea on our coast 
| is so important a matter, that any information 
|on the subject is deserving of attention. Mr. 
| Poulson says,— 

* How long the sea has continued to make en- 
| croachments on this coast, is a subject on which 
history and tradition are equally silent. Mr. Dade 
| remarks, in his time, it was supposed to lose, one 
year with another, a yard and a half of land through- 
out the whole extent of the east part of the lordship, 
although this was not ascertained with any degree of 
certainty. The annexed survey of the lordship will 
assist future generations in investigating this matter 
with that accuracy and precision which so curious 
and so interesting an article of natural history de- 
mands and deserves.” 

The second volume of this work will probably 
afford materials of a more attractive character 
than the first. 


| 





Manners and Customs of the Japanese, in the 


Nineteenth Century. From recent Dutch 

Visitors of Japan, and the German of Dr. 

Ph. Fr. von Siebold. Murray. 
An exact portraiture of Japanese and Chinese 
life would certainly be a very valuable addition 
to our knowledge of human nature. It would 
prove that drilling alone is not likely to bring 
man to perfection. The sternest laws, if they 
infringe on the essential principle of liberty, are 
sure to give rise to specific vices. We may 
learn from the study of the ancient civilization 
of the East to acknowledge the necessity of 
movement, and to look with abhorrence on the 
doctrine, that whatever opinions of our fore- 
fathers do not shock us by their barbarism, must 
be revered as dogmas. Every country has had 
its Draco. Every code bears traces of that en- 
thusiasm which hopes to eradicate all evil pas- 
sions by terror and torture. Fortunately, in 
Europe, the legislator had to contend with a 
generous barbarism, incapable of remaining 
quiet under laws which played upon the feelings, 
and the impolicy of severe punishments is now 
generally acknowledged. In this country we 
have a code of a heterogeneous kind, extremely 
difficult to reform according to any simple, sound, 








and uniform principle; and the reformers of 
our criminal law have consequently kept 
Obliquely waddling to the mark in view. 
They have nevertheless made some advance to. 
wards the principle, that justice must not ind 
in vindictiveness. Yet there are still some amon 
us more Oriental in their tastes, and whose ideas 
of the efficacy of penal law would suit Japan; 
persons who think to repress by severity indis- 
cretions which, left to themselves, would die of 
discouragement; and who- seem to view with 
uneasiness and chagrin every improvement jn 
the moral feelings of mankind which threatens 
their interest as the patentees of morality. 

The volume, however, which has called forth 
these observations, contains no exact portraiture 
of the Japanese or of their institutions. Though 
not wholly devoid of instruction or amusement, 
it yet falls far short of its subject and materials, 
Descriptions, the tediousness of which is never 
interrupted by an acute remark or a deep thought, 
are clothed in language too often deficient in 
purity and elegance. The important charac. 
teristics of the singular people described by our 
author escape his perception ; and he dwells on 
the features of that mask of manners, which 
serves to screen them from the observation of 
strangers. If it be true in this quarter of the 
earth that language was given to man to conceal 
his thoughts, what chance is there of catching 
a glimpse of the human soul in the polite coun- 
tries of the East, where the man of the world is 
a thing wholly made up of guile and buckram, 
gilt and varnished without, and perfectly empty 
within ? 

In order to make us acquainted with the 
Japanese character, our author begins ab ovo, 
‘“‘'The most effectual way,” he says, ‘‘ of accom- 
plishing this, will be to take the Japanese gen- 
tleman at his birth, and trace him, as we best 
can, through childhood, youth, and manhood, to 
his grave.” In truth, the history of the Japanese 
gentleman here begins before his birth; but we 
shall pass over his weaker age, nor look at him 
until he comes forth a shining-faced schoolboy, 

“Children of both sexes, and of all ranks, are 
almost invariably sent to the inferior or primary 
schools, where they learn to read and write, and ac. 
quire some knowledge of the history of their own 
country. For the lower orders this is deemed sufi- 
cient education; but of thus much, it is positively 
asserted, that not a day labourer in Japan is destitute. 
The children of the higher orders proceed from these 
schools to others of a superior description, where 
they are carefully instructed in morals and manners, 
including the whole science of good-breeding, the 
minutest laws of etiquette, the forms of behaviour, 
as graduated towards every individual of the whole 
human race, by relation, rank, and station ; includ- 
ing also a thorough knowledge of the almanack, since 
it would be as vulgarly disgraceful as it could be dis 
astrous, to marry, begin a journey, or take any other 
important step, upon an unlucky day.” 

It needs but little penetration to perceive that 
“the whole science of good breeding,” here 
spoken of, with the minute laws of etiquette, s 
nothing but a highly refined barbarism. It is 
the polish of a state of society in which pride is 
developed fully, intellect but little. But it ap- 
pears that in the schools “ of a superior descrip- 
tion” in Japan, not only are all the bows taught, 
—adapted to every caste and condition of life, 
from the servile prostration to perpendicular in- 
solence with the nose in the air,—not only do 
the ingenuous youth of Japan learn in them to 
stiffen and disfigure their hearts and under 
standings, as our grandmothers did their heads 
(externally) with pins and pomatum, and to 
their art morality,—but they also acquire 4 
thorough knowledge of the Almanack, so as t0 
be able to distinguish the lucky from the wr 
lucky days. This profound course of study's, 
of course, confined to schools of a superior de- 
scription. It would have been well if our author 
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had informed us, whether the Almanack-mongers 
of Japan never differ in opinion, or whether it 
does not sometimes happen that they calculate 
their prognostics on an nny day. Further- 
more, it is desirable to know whether the Alma- 
nack, in Japanese schools, be read without note 
orcomment. The Japanese are said to be a well 
educated people; they all learn to read and 
write. The same is said of the Chinese. These 
two nations, therefore, fully prove how little the 

of knowledge or social improvement of 
any kind depends on what is called popular 
education. Much as we respect the name of 
education, we cannot avoid inquiring what it 
means, when we find how many millions of 
men may be educated from generation to gene- 
ration, and yet never advance a step in know- 
ledge. At all events, it is evident that education 
designed as a means of intellectual and moral 
advancement, ought not to be under the super- 
intendence of Mandarins and Bonzes. 

Among the customs of Japan are some of 
which a tradition, more or less faithful, is pre- 
served in our own country; and if we might 
venture a conjecture on a subject respecting 
which our author keeps strict silence, we should 
say that immediately before the dispersion, the 
progenitors of our Saxon forefathers were near 
neighbours to those of the Japanese. An in- 
stance of this occurs in the following description: 

“Everywhere the opperhoofd(or chief of the Dutch 
factory) is received by his host in full-dress, with the 
national compliment of welcome ; and finally, men, 
women, and children, upon the road, either perform 
asalutation closely resembling the Chinese kotoo in 
his honour, or turn their back upon him—a some- 
what singular Japanese demonstration of reverence, 
designed to intimate that the person so turning away 
is unworthy to look upon the person turned from. 
This last mark of reverence is described by the Swede 
Thunberg, who adds, that the highest possible ex- 
pression of respect is, first to kotoo, and then to turn 
the back.” 

It is well known to every courtier, that when 
the world no longer sees the advantage of per- 
forming the kotoo to him, it turns its back upon 
him. This is a mark of respect now universally 
paid to that poverty which was so much honoured 
by the Lacedeemonians. If the Japanese excel 
usin the discriminating punctuality with which 
they pay the honours of kotooing and rumping, 
they owe their superiority to their education. 
But here is another singular tradition preserved 
by us almost unimpaired :— 

“Of the other religious festivals, it may suffice, 
omitting numbers, to say that, in every month there 
are two, somewhat analogous to our Sunday ; that 
the grandest annual festival is New Year’s-day, pre- 
ceded by the imperative payment of every debt on 
New Year’s-eve ; that the prettiest is one in which 
lighted lanterns are launched at night upon the bay, 
to ascertain, by their fate, the destiny of the souls of 
deceased relatives and friends; the queerest, one in 
which men, holding high official situations, and of 
advanced years, busy themselves in flying kites, the 
strings being thickly covered with broken glass, and 
great interest attached to the cutting the string of a 
Tival’s kite.” 

It is obvious that, in this game of kites, played 
by men “ holding high official situations and ad- 
vanced in years,” we have the original of a 
certain kind of Bills in Parliament, the nature 
and intent of which are incomprehensible to the 
many. While those versed in the game know 
that these bills are but kites, the fliers of which 
have no other object in view than to cut their 
antagonists’ strings. How much we are indebted 
to the Japanese for the curious art of entertain- 
nf of dining out, and “‘ making one’s-self agree- 
ab) e,” will be seen from the following passage, 
which needs no commentary :— 

“In order to divert the company, should conver- 
sation flag, and their own music pall on the ear, pro- 

onal musicians, jugglers, posture-makers, and 





the like, are hired for the day. To these are added 
a variety of the story-telling genus, very different in 
character from the species ordinarily found in the 
East. These persons make it their especial business 
to learn, not romances, but all the gossip of a neigh- 
bourhood, which they retail for the entertainment 
of their employers. Some of these traders in scandal 
are frequently hired to relieve the tedium of a sick- 
room ; but those engaged to divert a party of plea- 
sure, have a second and somewhat startling duty—it 
is, to set an example of politeness and high breeding, 
to improve the tone of the society that requires their 
services. These several, and not very homogeneous 
functions they are said to combine in a most extra- 
ordinary manner. We are assured that, although, 
in their capacity of amusers, they indulge in extrava- 
gant buffoonery, rudeness, and impudence, they re- 
main perfectly self-possessed, and, at the proper 
moment, resuming their polished demeanour, recall 
the whole company to order and good breeding.” 

The old doctrine of attainder and corruption 
of blood, in the case of persons convicted of high 
crimes,—a mischievous and impolitic doctrine, 
which perpetuated the memory of ill, and con- 
verted the wounds of the state into rankling 
sores,—was erased from our laws full twelve 
years ago. So far, then, are we in advance of 
the Japanese, who put to death, in such cases, 
not only the offenders themselves, but also their 
nearest relatives, sparing neither tender years 
nor sex. Hence public functionaries in Japan, 
tremblingly alive to the jealous and suspicious 
temper of the government which they serve, 
and which strongly resembles in character that 
of the Venetian Republic in former times, as 
soon as they suspect that they are, on any ac- 
count, obnoxious, anticipate condemnation, and 
hasten to save their families by destroying them- 
selves. Hence the frequency, and, as we may 
say, the established fashion, of suicide in Japan. 
The individual, struck by conscience or by fear, 
calls together his friends and subordinate ofticers, 
of whom those who share his feelings must follow 
his example; and stating to them his errors or 
ill-suecess, and consequent danger, he puts an 
end to his existence in their presence by ripping 
himself up. It is naturally thought highly 
honourable and heroic in a man thus to balk 
the operation of inhuman laws; and conse- 
quently suicide is generally regarded in Japan 
as a virtuous and gentlemanly act, and the cir- 
cumstances calling for it, as well as the modus 
operandi, are systematically taught in the 
schools. 

The accounts transmitted to us respecting the 
population of the cities of Japan, and the im- 
mense wealth of that country, are scarcely cre- 
dible. Property is not there distributed equally 
as in China; but enormous estates are held by 
hereditary nobles, and still greater acquired by 
merchants. If our readers, then, should ask us 
whether the process of accumulating riches in a 
few hands in Japan, be not attended with pau- 
perism, and whether none fall below, while many 
rise far above a competency, we must confess to 
him that our authors have left us quite in the 
dark respecting the sober realities of Japanese 
society ; and we must be satisfied to conclude 
with the observation, that the wealth of Japan, 
as well as of China, owes its origin almost en- 
tirely to home trade, compared to which foreign 
trade is but a drop in the ocean. 





Memoirs of the Colman Family. By R. B. 
Peake. 2 vols. Bentley. 
In the present depressed state of the stage, the 
existence of as much curiosity on the | pu of the 
public as should tempt an experienced publisher 
to embark in two portly octavos of theatrical 
biography, may be considered as passing strange ; 
and we hold ourselves fortunate in not feeling 
bound to explain the phenomenon. Otherwise 
circumstanced, we should probably have endea- 


voured to get out of the scrape by questioning 
the fact. For a season, theatrical memoirs (as 
a relief from the eternal novel in three volumes) 
had their vogue; but the market was so well 
supplied, that the town must have been “ duller 
than the fat weed” not to have discovered that 
theatrical biography is a very limited theme, 
and that the utmost ingenuity of the embroiderer 
can do little to increase its variety. It would 
indeed be easy to lay down a general theorem, 
applicable to any and every theatrical personage 
that might offer for this species of illustration. 
Let « be the actor, a bc the general history of 
the stage during his dramatic career: a b c+a, 
multiplied by his ignorance, plus his vanity, and 
divided by the adroitness of his employers, will 
give, to a mathematical nicety, the number of 
his quarrels with managers and the public,—the 
great staple of a theatrical memoir. If the 
party has written for the stage as well as acted, 
the formula perhaps may be a trifle more com- 
plicated. It will at once be seen that a bc form 
a constant, which, in the long run, will prevail 
overall the varieties incidental to any peculiarity 
of temperament in the said a; and it may be 
set down beforehand, that he begins public life 
by being exceedingly humble and grateful to 
the manager who introduces him to the town, 
and that his caprice and avarice rise with his 
reputation. So long as health and popularity 
continue, he has the best end of the staff; but a 
time comes when the manager has the advantage 
over him, when newer candidates supersede him 
in public favour, and age diminishes his utility, 
If he has been prudent in pecuniary matters, he 
then has one or more “ Positively Last Nights of 
performance on any stage,” with an address in 
prose or verse, white handkerchiefs, ladies in 
tears, and shouts of applause ad libitum. If the 
reverse, he holds on, till fairly driven from the 
scene; when he falls into distress, is indulged 
with a benefit, by a compassionate manager, is 
quartered on the Theatrical Fund, and is buried 
by his surviving colleagues—a miserable instance 
of unavailing genius and the ingratitude of the 
public. With such materials, though aided by 
a few marriages and births, scattered up and 
down, it is not likely that the publishers could 
get an unlimited profit out of theatrical memoirs, 
or that both they and their readers should not, 
ere long, come to an understanding upon the 
subject, and try a fresher vein of literature. 
Fortunately, as we have said, we are not tied 
to the maintenance of this text, but may leave 
Mr. Peake’s present adventure to its fortune, 
simply observing that, albeit the Colmans, 
father and son, were not actors, their interest 
with the public is so very much confined to 
their connexion with the theatre, that they come 
within the general category, as far at least as 
the chances of novelty are concerned in their 
biography. Mr. Peake has been further an- 
ticipated in many parts of his memoir, by pre- 
vious publications, and it is not very easy, with- 
out a greater strain on our memory than we 
can afford to throw away upon the task, to de- 
cide how much of the present narrative is new, 
and how much drawn from ‘Random Records’ 
and other like publications. All the world, 
however, are not so old, nor so deep in stage 
story as ourselves ; and if Mr. Peake has con- 
trived to make his volumes interesting to a 
younger generation, he will perhaps be con- 
sidered as having fulfilled his duty. 
Among our other speculations on the deca- 
| dence of the stage in our own times, (and who 
| has not speculated on that “ effect defective’’?) we 
have sometimes heard it attributed to a change 
| of hands in the direction, by which sound criticism 
| ’ 
jand a refined taste have been superseded, to 
make way for a tradesman’s view of the interests 
of a theatre. It is certainly true that there are 
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those yet alive, who remember when the London 
Companies contained many men fitted by a supe- 
rior education to advance the best interests of 
their profession; and when managers were at 
least as much induced to take the command by 
enthusiasm for the drama, as by the prospect of 
a profitable investment of capital. It is equally 
certain, that the condition of our theatres has 
latterly much changed in both these particulars : 
but on looking over the present volumes, we see 
that Garrick and the Colmans could be as much 
tradesmen as their successors, and were almost 
as willing to pander to the profitable bad tastes of 
their public, as those who, in our times, have in- 
curred so much censure for like practices. To 
judge from theatrical biography, a theatre seems 
to include within its narrow sphere all the little- 
ness of a small and insulated coterie of contend- 
ing rivals, with the empty swagger of over-excited 
vanity. Honourable exceptions must occur to 
every reader,and the greater and the more honour- 
. able from the circumstances under which they 
have manifested themselves; but it is not the less 
true, that the management of a theatre is enough 
of a gambling speculation to generate a tendency 
to the gambler’s vices; and that all who are 
connected with it are tempted to form a false 
opinion of themselves and their social value, 
exceedingly prejudicial to a sound judgment in 
many points of their conduct, in professional as in 
private life. It did not therefore excite much 
astonishment, when we read the correspondence 
in these volumes between G. Colman (the son) 
and Lord Erskine, on the necessity of education 
to the actor, in which the former takes the 
negative side of the question. 

If, however, we want an irrefragable instance 
to prove how far the coarser associations of a 
theatre can succeed in overthrowing all the 
acquired taste of a scholar and a gentleman, we 
have it amply set forth in an “ amusing anec- 
dote,” related to Mr. Peake “by an accom- 
plished nobleman, an eye-witness of the scene,” 
and which Mr. Peake has published without note 
or comment expressive of disgust or disappro- 
bation. 

“ About this time his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York obtained leave (from the King’s Bench) for 
Colman to dine at Carlton House. He accompanied 
the Duke thither. On his walking through the 
apartments with him, Colman remarked, * What 
excellent lodgings! I have nothing like them in the 
King’s Bench !’ After dinner, he exclaimed,—' Eh! 
why this is wine; pray, do tell me, who that fine 
looking fellow is at the head of the table?’ The 
good-natured Duke said, ‘Hush, George, you'll 
get into a scrape.’ ‘No, no,’ said Colman, in a 
louder voice, ‘I am come out to enjoy myself; I 
want to know who that fine, square-shouldered 
magnificent-looking, agreeable fellow is, at the head 
of the table?’ ‘ Be quiet, George,’ interrupted the 
Duke, ‘ You know it is the Prince.’ * Why then,’ 
continued Colman, still louder, ‘He is your elder 
brother. I declare he don’t look half your age. 
Well! I remember the time when he sunga good 
song! and as Iam come out for a lark, for only one 
day, if he is the same good fellow that he used to 
be, he would not refuse an old play-fellow.’ The 
Prince laughed, and sang. ‘What a magnificent 
voice,’ exclaimed Colman. ‘I have heard nothing 
to be compared to it for years. Such expression 
too! I'll be damned if I don’t engage him for my 
theatre.’ ” 

In charity to the dead, we may hope that poor 
Colman (if the anecdote be correct) was drunk 
either with gratified vanity, or with the creature 
comfort, when he acted so offensive and con- 
temptible a part ; but justice to the living com- 
pels us to add, that the man who could so sin, 


vouch for the originality of a large portion of its 
contents, we have no reason to suppose that the 
author has not exerted sufficient industry in the 
compilation, or has failed in making the most of 
such materials as were placed at his disposition. 
A part, perhaps, of the languor which accom- 
panied our own perusal, may be attributed to 
the nature of the matter, which is wholly defi- 
cient in that wholesome moral feeling, without 
which no literature can be permanently exciting. 
To say that the two managers, father and son, 
were thoughtless scamps, would be an exagge- 
ration ; but certainly the course of their theatri- 
cal career brings into evidence so much to 
disgust, either in themselves or in those with 
whom they were associated, as, in the long run, 
to make the narrative wearisome and repulsive. 

The only part of the work with which we have 
been at all pleased, is the opening of the first 
volume, which relates to Francis Colman, the 
father of George the Elder, and the earlier days 
of his son. Francis Colman, who moved in 
diplomatic circles, was in relation with many 
persons of distinction, with whom we were 
pleased to renew acquaintance. We extract 
from this part of the work a letter, dated 1721, 
from Bubb Dodington, which shows more wit 
and good-nature than has usually been attributed 
to that jobbing gentleman :— 

“ Your friends have diverted themselves mightily 
with your sending Lord Townshend’s letter back to 
him ; and, as I have always been one of those who 
have been as free to give you advice as you have 
been not to follow it, I must repeat to you what I 
have often told you,—that your wit will be your un- 
doing; for though I must confess that it is very 
natural for any man in his senses to send back a 
Minister’s letter, if he should be so unlucky as to be 
afflicted with it, yet the force of custom is such, that 
the utmost a man in a moderate situation can with 
prudence do under such a visitation, is not to read 
it; and, indeed, the presumption in so young a man 
of pretending to write as well as a first Minister, 
may do you as much hurt at Court, as the unaf- 
fected coolness and gravity, as to style and matter, 
would do you amongst your younger acquaintance ; 
and though I suppose you think yourself secure that 
your conceits will not be comprehended, I submit it 
to your consideration, if such an accident should 
happen, what must be the consequence of it. * * 

* You wrote to Mrs. Colman about buying several 
things: she was so kind as to send to talk with me 
about getiing them. I thought, upon the first hear- 
ing, that they would amount to near four hundred 
pounds; and I must confess I did advise her not to 
undertake it, though I do not very well know your 
affairs ; and the rather, because when you meet, and 
have settled together exactly what your fortune is, 
and how to be come at, if then you judge that it is 
an expense convenient or prudent for you to make, 
if you will send me your commissions, I will take 
care to have them well executed.—As to politics, it 
is my opinion that this administration cannot stand; 
I think there must be a change of persons or of 
parties ; I wish I may be a false prophet. There 
has been, and is, in town, a very strong report of the 
Tories coming in; a little time will now show what 
is in it. In case this accident should happen, I 
desire you would let me know whether staying where 
you are would not be better for you than anything 
you can propose at home; because may be I may 
find friends enough amongst them to get you conti- 
nued, at least I will endeavour it, but not without 
your orders. I hope nothing of this kind will happen: 
but as I have a sincere desire to serve, or to endea- 
vour to serve you, it is right for me to know your 
opinion upon all events, how distant soever.” 

The narrative of the Elder Colman’s life is as 
much illustrative of his colleague in authorship, 
Garrick, as himself; and contains some letters 





as full of that great man’s littlenesses, as any 


wanted one most essential element of a manager, | that we have met with. What, for aducat, does 
destined to maintain and enlarge the respecta- | the reader imagine aroused the sensibilities of 


bility of the profession and the prosperity of the | 


stage. 


Dr. Johnson’s friend and intimate on first visit- 
ing Rome? the Rome of the Republic, of the 


But to return to the work itself: if we cannot | Ceesars, of the Popes, the “eternal city,” the 


metropolis of the Old World, and for ages th 
adoration of the moderns :— 

“*T scarce know, my Lord, what sensation to ¢qlj 
it, but I felt a strange unusual something at enter 
the very city where the great Roscius exerted thoy 
talents which rendered him the wonder of his own age, 
and of which I fear the living actors convey but a faint 
idea to ours.” 

With all our veneration for parental prejudices 
full upon us, we must say, that we find in this 
short sentence a sufficient standard where. 
with to measure the intellect of their hero ang 
demi-god. The following sketches and ane. 
dotes will amuse, even though they may not be 
new to our readers :— 

“On our entrance, we found Johnson sitting ing 
fauteuil of rose-coloured satin, the arms and legs of 
which—of the chair, remember, not of the Doctor, 
were of burnished gold; and the contrast of the 
man with the seat was very striking; an unwashed 
coal-heaver in a vis-d-vis could not be much more 
misplaced than Johnson thus deposited. He was 
dressed in a rusty suit of brown cloth ditéos, with 
black worsted stockings. His old yellow wig was of 
formidable dimensions; and the learned head which 
sustained it rolled about in a seemingly paralytic 
motion ; but, in the performance of its orbit, it in. 
clined chiefly to one shoulder, whether to the right 
or left, I cannot now remember—a fault never to be 
forgiven by certain of the Twaddleri, who think 
these matters of the utmost importance. He 
deigned not to rise on our entrance, and we stood 
before him, while he and my father talked. There 
was soon a pause in the colloquy, and my father, 
making his advantage of it, took me by the hand, 
and said, § Doctor Johnson, this is a little Colman,’ 
The Doctor bestowed a slight ungracious glance 
upon me, and, continuing the rotary motion of his 
head, renewed the previous conversation. Again 
there was a pause, again the anxious father, who had 
failed in his first effort, seized the opportunity for 
pushing a recognition of his progeny, with, * This is 
my son, Doctor Johnson.’ The great man’s con- 
tempt for me was now roused to wrath ; and, knit- 
ting his brows, he exclaimed, in a voice of thunder, 
*I see him, Sir!’ He then fell back in his rose 
coloured satin fauteuil, as if giving himself up to medi- 
tation; implying that he would not be further plagued 
either with an old fool, or a young one. * 

“The learned Gibbon was a curious counter 
balance to the learned—iay I not say ess learned? 
—Johnson. Their manners and taste, both in writing 
and conversation, were as different as their habili- 
ments. On the day I first sat down with Johnson, 
in his rusty brown, and his black worsteds, Gibbon 
was placed opposite to me in a suit of flowered 
velvet, with a bag and sword. Each had his mea- 
sured phraseology; and Johnson’s famous parallel, 
between Dryden and Pope, might be loosely paro- 
died, in reference to himself and Gibbon. Johnson's 
style was grand, and Gibbon’s elegant ; the stateli- 
ness of the former was sometimes pedantic, and the 
polish of the latter was occasionally finical. Johnson 
marched to kettle-drums and trumpets: Gibbon 
moved to flutes and haut-boys. Johnson hewed pas 
sages through the Alps, while Gibbon levelled walks 
through parks and gardens. Mauled as I had been 
by Johnson, Gibbon poured balm upon my bruises, 
by condescending, once or twice, in the course of the 
evening, to talk with me; the great historian was 
light and playful, suiting his manner to the capacity 
of the boy ; but it was done more suo, still his man- 
nerism prevailed ; still he tapped his snuff-box ; still 
he smirked, and smiled, and rounded his periods 
with the same air of good-breeding, as if he were 
conversing with men. His mouth, mellifluous as 
Plato’s, was a round hole, nearly in the centre of his 
visage.” 

We quote in great uncertainty from these 
volumes, and only hope that a familiar sketch 
will be allowed to pass as a pleasant recollection. 

“The following anecdote of kind-hearted Gold- 
smith, is related by George Colman the Younger.— 
‘I was only five years old when Goldsmith took 
me on his knee, while he was drinking coffee one 
evening with my father, and began to play with me; 
which amiable act I returned with the ingratitude of 





a peevish brat, by giving him a very smart slap im 
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the face. It must have been a tingler, for it left the 
marks of my little spiteful paw upon his cheek. This 
jnfantile outrage was followed by summary justice, 
and I was locked up by my indignant father in an 
adjoining room, to undergo solitary imprisonment in 
the dark. Here I began to howl and scream most 
abominably ; which was no bad step towards libera- 
tion, since those who were not inclined to pity me 
might be likely to set me free, for the purpose of 
abating a nuisance. At length a generous friend 
appeared to extricate me from jeopardy ; and that 
generous friend was no other than the man I had so 
wantonly molested, by assault and battery. It was 
the tender-hearted Doctor himself, with a lighted 
candle in his hand, and a smile upon his counte- 
nance, which was still partially red from the effects 
of my petulance. TF sulked and sobbed, and he 
fondled and soothed, till I began to brighten. Gold- 
smith, who, in regard to children, was like the 
Village Preacher he has so beautifully described, for 
‘Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distress'd,’ 
seized the propitious moment of returning good- 
humour ; so he put down the candle and began to 
conjuree He placed three hats, which happened to 
be in the room, upon the carpet, and a shilling under 
each; the shillings he told me, were England, 
France, and Spain. ‘Hey, presto, cockolorum !’ 
cried the Doctor, and, lo! on uncovering the shil- 
lings which had been dispersed, each beneath a 
separate hat, they were all found congregated under 
one. I was no politician at five years old, and there- 
fore might not have wondered at the sudden revolu- 
tion which brought England, France, and Spain, all 
under one Crown ; but, as I was also no conjuror, 
it amazed me beyond measure. Astonishment 
might have amounted to awe for one who appeared 
tome gifted with the power of performing miracles, 
if the good-nature of the man had not obviated my 
dread of the magician ; but from that time whenever 
the Doctor came to visit my father— 
‘I pluck’d his gown, to share the good man’s smile ;’ 

a game at romps constantly ensued, and we were 
always cordial friends, and merry play-fellows. * * 
The frequent letters passing between Garrick at 
Hampton, and my father at Richmond, were so 
many opportunities for me to take airings on horse- 
back, attended by the servant who carried the de- 
spatches. On these occasions, I always, on arriving 
at Garrick’s ran about his gardens, where he taught 
me the game of trap-ball, which superseded our 
former nine-pins. He practised, too, a thousand 
monkey tricks upon me; he was Punch, Harlequin, 
acat in a gutter, then King Lear, with a mad touch 
at times that almost territied me; and he had a 
peculiar mode of flashing the lightning of his eye, 
by darting it into the astonished mind of a child, as 
a serpent is said to fascinate a bird: which was an 
attribute belonging only to this theatrical Jupiter. 
All this was very kind and condescending, but it 
wanted the bonhomie of Goldsmith, who played 
to please the boy, whereas Garrick always seemed 
playing to please himself, as he did in a theatre, 
vhere doubtless he tickled his amour propre, while 
he charmed the spectators ; he diverted and dazzled 
ne, but never made me love him ; and I had always 


this feeling for him, though I was too young to 
define it,’ ” 


The most disagreeable, but not the least im- 
portant pages of the work are those that treat of 
Colman the Younger, in his capacity of Stage 
Licenser. We had often laughed at the puri- 
tanical absurdity with which one of the most 
licentious of modern writers wielded the most 
obnoxious authority known to modern literature ; 
but we had to learn that Colman’s prudery was 
intimately connected with pecuniary profit. 
Wehope the publicity given to such abuses will 
event their recurrence. . 





ANTHOLOGY FOR 1841. 

Itwere a question worthy of the schoolmen to 
termine what destiny awaits the hundreds of 
wlumes of small poetry which, never having been 

wn, cannot be said to be forgotten—children of 
mg, whose birth and burial are both recorded in 

same page—best beloved of Heaven, if the old 


“types” of innocence, in the brevity of their earthly 
sojourn, compared with which, the life of the ephe- 
meron is an immortality—echoes of music far away, 
fainting beneath their burden of sweet sound, and 
dying before they reach the ear of the listener—pil- 
grims bound to the shrine of eternity, but falling dead 
across the threshold of Time. Who can doubt that 
some special limbo of vanity, some “ paradise of dainty 
devices,” is prepared for young poets, “ heirs of unful- 
filled renown,” wherein they may dream over, and 
enact in imagination, the part which ought to have 
been theirs in reality—where, like the small phan- 
toms heard by AEneas, giving utterance to the Ghost 
of a Cry* in the vestibule of Elysium, they may 
enjoy a faint reflection of that fame they once anti- 
cipated. Such speculations, if they have no other 
value, are at least consolatory to us, who are called 
on to assist at the obsequies of so many of these 
small Syrens. In fact, it is not until we endeavour 
to call to mind even a few out of the many produc- 
tions which have passed under review during the last 
few years, that we arrive at the full knowledge of 
the utter hopelessness entailed upon anything like 
mediocrity at the present day. The sky of English 
poetry is so studded with inhabiting stars, that a short 
meteor flight in mid air is not, as it was some half 
century since, likely to be mistaken for the birth of 
a new planet. It is our task, however, to chronicle 
these lesser lights. Here, then, we re-commence our 
annual round, with— 

‘Erro, a Romantic Poem, by Edward Noyce 
Browne.—The pilgrim who gives his name to the 
volume, according to the author's description of him, 
is an aged man, who, in consequence of an event 
which forms the “ grief-shadow” of his history, be- 
comes a wanderer, and finds his own consolation in 
trying to alleviate the distresses of others. For in- 
stance—a girl dreams, at the tomb of her sister, that 
by means of a rosebud placed there she can receive 
intelligence of her spirit’s happiness. But we will 
let the author tell it in his own words :— 

When last, my little page, soft sleep like night, 
Crept o’er the busy landscape of my mind, 
(Dimming its mournful visions from my sight, 

As gentler dreams came on while they declin’d,) 
Methought I heard a tale told sadly kind, 

liy a bright form, to whom I turn’d to hear 

The joy avhich earth-born souls in heav'n shall find! 
And passing fond such fell upon mine ear; 

But now, alas! not e’en to mem'ry it draws near. 
And all I know of the dear dream is this: 
Methought I ask’d the spirit to reveal 
If my lost sister’s soul now liv’d in bliss? 

And then it bid me from a bow’ to steal 

A bud whose leaves might new-born rose conceal ; 
Then throw it on her tomb at eve’s still hour, 

And if, when morn o’er earth his smiles should deal, 
That em’rald bud should bloom a full-grown flow’r, 

Would live my Sister’s soul in heav'n’s eternal bow'r. 
** So hither come, my page, at early morn :— 
Bring, quickly, bring a flow’ret blooming fair. 

My sister! I will think this dream was born 

In heav’n, and by thee sent to soothe my care.” 
Thus spake she, as a new-born bud fell where 
Late fell her tears;—the page bow’d his assent, 
And still his lady breath’d a mutter’d pray’r, 
As down the twilight aisle each slowly went, 

And oft she turn’d and look’d on Laura's grave intent. 

The old man has been an unseen spectator of this 
floral necromancy, and substitutes the full-blown 
rose in place of the bud—a sacred fraud, for which 
we cannot quarrel with him ; and on the strength of 
which we are willing to include Mr. Browne himself 
in the amnesty. 

* Oriental Musings, and other Poems, by P. Scott, 
Esq.—This little volume, though laying claim to 
no great praise on the score of either poetic power 
or original conception, is nevertheless a clearer and 
sweeter echo of remembered music than many, and 
we welcome it as a pleasing exception to the mono- 
tonies of our general run of visitants. Ours are 
not times in which we can pause to ask whether the 
honey that is offered came fresh from the flower-cup 
or second-hand from the hive :— 

The Source of Affection. 
Say what it isthat lovers prize? 
The light that dwells in young blue eyes, 
The cherry lip and the dimple sleek, 
And the matchless hue of a maiden’s cheek! 
But Minna’s cheek has lost its hue, 
And the light has fled from her eye of blue, 
And on every charm Time works his will— 
Yet oh ! how I doté on her dearly still! 





® Continuo audite voces vagitus et ingens, 





age be true, * Whom the gods love, die young”— 








Though the sun-bright joys of youth are flown, 
Life’s twilight pleasures are still our own, 

And the mind, the unperishing mind, that gives 
When beauty dies, a delight that lives! 


Reflection still from the happy past 
Extracts a bliss that in age can last— 

As when suns have set we feel their glow 
Turn’d back from Heaven on earth below! 


Here are two or three professed imitations from the 
Persian, which, in our estimation, are worth a dozen 
average originals :— 


Alas! for that deluded boy 

Whose peace of mind thy charms destroy; 
Entangled in the raven flow 

Of thy long locks, his heart may glow 
With flames that shall unanswer’d burn, 
And thoughts that may not meet return! 


I saw thee move, the sight I rue 

For could I fail to worship too? 

And as my soul in passion's trance 
Drank poison from thy beaming glance, 
I sigh’d to think there ne’er would shine 
On me, one kindly look of thine! 


Each blooming plant that decks thy bow'r 
Confesses thee a fairer flow’r ; 

And the rude gales more softly sigh 

And kiss thee as they flutter by. 

Ah! who the man so blest to sip, 

The sweets of thy disdainful lip? 


As when in youthful radiance bright 
The moon first bows her arch of light, 
So each dark-beaming eye above 
Young Beauty bends the bow of Love. 
Alas for him on whom that bow 

Is bent to wreak his bosom’s woe! 


From the full cup of chaste desire 

My veins have drunk the.tide of fire— 
My soul was link’d to thine of old; 
What time can make that fervour cold? 
What art that viewless chain can sever? 
Proud girl, I am thy slave for ever. 





Minstrel! thou to whom are known 
All the secrets of the shell, 

Wake, oh! wake its sweetest tone, 
Which thy hand can strike so well. 


O’er the music of the strings 
As thy rapid fingers ranging, 
Touch to life its hidden springs, 
Let the theme be ever changing. 


Bring me wine, ‘twill cheer the soul, 
To the dregs my lips shall drain 
Dear delirium from the bowl, 
Fill again—oh! fill again. 


Drink to her the peerless maid 
With the sleepy eye, whose lashes 

Fringe the dangerous orb, to shade 
The full magic of its flashes. 


Deep I've drunk, but not of wine 
Such as vulgar rev'llers sip: 

I have quaff’d a juice divine, 
—Nectar from my Peri's lip. 

I can boast Love's offering, 
Flowers of every scent and hue, 

Dewy with the breath of spring, 
Ever sweet, yet ever new. 

Zephyr, gentle Zephyr, seek 
The dear dwelling of my fair, 

Let thy pinions fan her cheek, 
Gathering fresh odours there. 


With thy musky-perfumed kiss, 
To soft thoughts her bosom move, 
Whisp’ring with each taste of bliss 
The untiring tale of Love. 


es 


A maiden ask’d of a youth one day, 
Who had wander’d to where the sun-beams fall, 
On the north, and the south, and west, to say 
Which he deem’d the loveliest clime of all. 
*«T have roamed to the south, and the distant west, 
And the chilly north, but the brightest spot 
Was that with the lov’d one’s presence blest, 
And the darkest of all where she was not! 
** Our hearts are sad in the merriest lands, 
If she be not by, each joy to share; 
And oh! we would fly to the desert sands 
And live contented, if she be there! 
“Young Caaba of my soul! how dear 
Would I deem the gloomiest dungeon ground, 
If thou, like the full-orb’d moon, wert near 
To scatter the light of thy beauty round !” 
‘ The Ministry of Angels ; a Seatonian Prize Poem,’ 
by the Rev. Thomas E. Hankinson, M.A.—If the 
law of possession holds good in the case of prize 
poems, Mr. Hankinson has acquired an undoubted 
property in the ‘ Seatonian,’ which has been adjudged 
to him so often, that in most people's memories his 
name has become somehow identified with it. Albeit 
no great admirers in general of this species of 





Infantumque anime fientes in limine primo.—En. vi, 425. 


academic exercise, we are disposed to look upon the 
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present performance with a more favourable eye, 
as being free from the scholastic stiffness which 
hitherto has been an essential characteristic of its 
race. To have been emancipated from the bondage 
of hexameters is something, but there is a lyric flow 
as well about the following, which invests it with a 
higher order of merit still :-— ; 


Thus musing on he gained a nook 

Deep in the garden’s inmost bowers, 
Through which a little lulling brook 

Kept prattling to the grass and flowers: 
And cool and green the light came in, 

Winnowed through countless leaves above, 
From which the breeze could rarely win 

A whisper, to reward its love: 
Bland invitation to repose, 

Sweet languor, o’er his senses crept ; 
He felt the shadows round him close, 

And in the lap of peace he slept: 
He slept, and dreamed,—a blessed dream ; 

Blue vernal eyes and sunny hair! 
A form that like his own did seem, 

But far more purely fair! 
It called on him: a silver sound, 

Trustful and tender, thrilled his ear ;— 
It called ;—he started from the ground,— 

Awoke,—and found it there! 
**Woman !” it was the first sweet word, 

That ever from his lips had parted ; 
No ear, till then, his voice had heard, 

He felt so lonely-hearted. 
Meekly her master’s gaze she met, 

And to her cheeks the colour came ; 
Blushes of beauty,—for, as yet, 

They knew no blush of shame. 
Oh, language hath not skill to tell 

The thoughts that in their bosoms strove, 
As, ’tranced by one absorbing spell, 

They felt the new-born might of love. 


‘Scraps from the Mountains,’ by Christabel— is 
another of those volumes which we owe to the “ in- 
terference of friends,” according to the author; but a 
portion of our debt, we think, is due to Mrs. Hemans; 
and of this it appears that she, or her friends, have 
had some suspicion as regards a particular poem— 
‘The Draught of Oblivion.’ Nevertheless, it may 
be worth this lady’s while to eschew imitation. Let 
her avoid also the ambitious style—particularly where 
it takes such objectionable forms, and deals in such 
repulsive materials as in portions of the ‘ Fragments.’ 
Let her do this; and we think she will prosper. She 
has an easy versification, and a pleasant fancy of her 
own :—as the fullowing may testify. 

Written after reading the Fairy Tales. 
They may talk as they will, but the fairy times 
Were the pleasantest times of all; 

When up from their dwellings, a few dark rhymes 
The Genii of earth could call. 

Oh! from my heart, how I'd pray and vow, 

If rhymes had but half such virtue now. 


Where now is the cave like that dark one, damp, 
Where the gold and the silver shone ? 
And what is the brightest Grecian lamp 
To Aladdin's wonderful one? 
And the modern slippers—what are they, alas! 
To the godmother Fairy’s slippers of glass? 


Oh! for the days when the giants were rife, 
With their towers and painted halls; 
And heroes, each with a charmed life, 
Rode up to their castle walls, 
And knocked with a loud and a dreadful clang, 
Till the roofs, and the gates, and the wild woods rang. 


When the good and the fair, as the wizard wand stirred, 
Were bound in a dreamy spell ; 

When maidens spoke, and at each sweet word 
Diamonds and roses fell. 

I wonder if any fair lady now 

Could open her lips and let diamonds flow ? 


When gentle and bright ones with golden hair, 
Were wooed by princes in green, 

And knights, with invisible caps to wear, 
Could see, and yet never be seen. 

Are any such knights, in green or blue, 

To be met with now ?—I wish I knew. 


Oh! talk'as they will, but the Fairy times 
Were the pleasantest times of all ; 

When up from their dwellings, a few dark rhymes 
Genii and spirits could call. 

And, oh! how I wish that rhymes again 

Had even one-half the power they had then. 


The following is of a different kind ; and there are 
many such in the volume :— 


Thoughts. 


They come when the sunlight 
Is bright on the mountain ; 
They come when the moonshine 
Is white on the fountain ; 
At morn and at even, 
By minutes and hours, 
But not as they once were, 
Of birds and of flowers. 





ey come when some token 
past days will rise, 
Asa link to the present, 
And then they bring sighs ; 
They come when some dreaming 
Through hopes and through fears, 
Rushes on to the future, 
And then they bring tears. 


They come when the sea-mist 
O’er ocean is rife, 
And they tell of the shadow 
That hangs over life ; 
They come when the storm, 
In thunder and gloom, 
Spreads around, and they speak 
Of the earth and the tomb. 
They come when the ripple 
Is low on the lake, 
And the plover is nestling 
By fountain or brake ; 
And the twilight looks out 
With a star on its breast, 
And they whisper, that all 
But themselves are at rest. 
They come when the low breeze 
Is fanning the leaves ; 
They come when the flower-cup 
The dew drop receives; 
By night’s noontide silence, 
By day’s noontide hum, 
At all times, oh! deeply 
And darkly they come. 
A few weeks ago we presented to our readers 
Mr. Richard Howitt’s ‘Plea’ of those ‘Midsummer 
Fairies,’ the Bees. Here is the argument on the other 
side :-— 
Bees. 
They may rove and rest from the noon-day heats 
In the blossom flowers’ leaves alone ; 
And bards may sing of their honey and sweets, 
But I never could like them, I own; 
With their humming cries, 
And their horrible stings, 
And their dull dead eyes, 
And their brown dark wings ; 
I'd rather be scolded ten times a-day, 
Than be teazed with these odious things. 


I cannot sit for a single hour 
With needle, or book, or pen, 

In the deepest shade, or the coolest bower, 
But they drive me away again ; 

I cannot look in the loneliest wood 
For a rose, or a fairy cup, 

But dark from the midst of its folded leaves 
A bee is sure to be up. 


I cannot dream out a single dream 
But ‘tis broken with their hum— 
I cannot rest by the lulling stream 
But they will be sure to come; 
They’re always near, with their noisy breath, 
On flower, or leaf, or stem, 
Or fruit, or blossom, or purple heath, 
‘Tis all the same to them. 


I cannot seek, on the hill side, where 
The crimson strawberries shine, 





But these vile things will be always there, 
Tasting and sipping, with wantoning air, 
What would only for them be mine ; 

With their buzz, buzz, buzz, buzz— 

I wish they were all at the land of Uz, 
Wherever that may be, 

Or only to live in the winter time, 

Or wafted away to some burning clime 
Far over the Indian sea, 

Or anywhere hurled around the world, 
So they were away from me. 





[ADVERTISEMENT.]—This day is published, in demy 80, 
neatly bound in cloth, price 8s. 6d., illustrated by a 
THE NEGROLAND OF THE ARABS EXAMINE 
AND EXPLAINED; or, an Inquiry into the Early 
and Geography of Central Africa. By WILLIAM Desporongy 
Cootry. Published by J. Arrowsmith, 10, Soho Square, 





List of New Books.—Xenophon’s Anabasis, Books I, [j, 
and III., the Text, with Notes, by the Rev. Charles Stuay 
Stanford, A.M. 8vo. 8s. cl.—Waverley Novels (The), new 
edit. Vol. I, “‘ Waverley,” fc. 8vo. cl. and royal 8yo, swd, 
4s. each.—A History of British Starfishes, by Edward Forbes, 
M.W.S. with above 120 illustrations, demy 8vo. 15s, ¢, 
royal 8vo. 30s. cl—Some Account of My Cousin Nicholas, 
and the Rubber of Life, by T. Ingoldsby, Esq. 3 vols, post 
8vo. 31s. 6d. bds—Opinions of Lord Holland, collected 
D. C. Moylan, post 8vo. 6s. cl—The French Stage and the 
French People, edited by Theodore Hook, Esq. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 24s. cl—France since 1830, by Thomas Raikes, By, 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cl.—Historic Illustrations of the 
Vol. I. 4to. 21s. cl. gilt.—M‘Causland’s Latter Days of the 
Jewish Church, fc. 5s. 6d. cl.—Exiles of Lucerna, 8vo. 5¢. ¢, 
—Wallace’s Practical Engineer’s Pocket Guide, 32mo. Is. 64 
cl.—Falsehood and Truth, by Charlotte Elizabeth, fe. % 
cl.—Family Recollections and National Progress, by Mig 
Goldie, fe. 3s. 6d. cl—Leigh’s New Picture of London, with 
views, 18mo. 9s. or without views, 6s. bd.—A New System 
of Stenography, by Mr. G. Eyre, Solicitor, 8vo. 1s. d— 
Wall’s Examinations of the Ancient Orthography of the 
Jews, Vol. III. royal 8vo. 15s. cl.—Practical Self-Teaching 
English Grammar, by W. J. Simmonite, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bd— 
Moore’s (T.) Poetical Works, Vol. VI. fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Poes- 
hontas and other Poems, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, fe. 6s. d 
—Maugham’s Digest of the Examination Questions in Com- 
mon Law, 12mo. 10s. cl.—Dieffenbach on the Cure of Stut- 
tering, translated by Travers, 8vo. 3s. cl.—Dr. Dunsford’s 
Advantages of Homeopathy, 8vo. 8s. cl.—Willis’s Ilustra- 
tions of Cutaneous Diseases, 1 vol. folio, 94 plates. 6. d— 
Lintott on the Structure, Economy, and Pathology of the 
Human Ear, 12mo. 5s. cl—Cyclopedia of Three Thousand 
Practical Receipts, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— Williams's Elements 
of Medicine, Vol. II. 8vo. 18s. cl.—Pereira’s Physical Pre 
scriptions, with Key, 32mo. 5s. cl.—Bishop Blomfields 
Family Prayers, new edit. i8mo. 2s. bd.—The Widow Di- 
rected, by the Rev. J. A. James, fe. 3s. cl.—Hare’s Parish 
Sermons, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Gems of Sacred Literature, 2 vols 
18mo. 8s. cl.—F amily Devotions, from the Book of Common 
Prayer, by T. Stephen, 2nd edit. 18mo. 2s. cl.—Sermons 
adapted to Country Congregations, by the Rev. G. B. Blom- 
field, 12mo. 5s. cl.—The Orthoepic New Testament, by 6. 
Knight, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bd.—Osric, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 
3rd edit. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl.—Innisfail, or the Irish Scripture 
Reader, 18mo. 2s. 6d. hf-bd.—Ellis’s Laws and Regulations 
of the Customs, Vol. II. 12mo. 12s. cl.—Sharpe’s Inquiry into 
the Office and Title of Justice of the Peace, 12mo. 4s. cl. 





Meteorological Observations made at the Apartments of the Royal Society, Somerset House, for 25 successine 
hours, commencing 6 A.M. of the 22nd of March, 1841, and ending 6 a.m. of the following day. 
(Greenwich mean time.) 


By Mr. J. D. Roserton, Assistant Secretary, Royal Society. 
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Fine and starlight—light wind. 
} Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Overcast—lightning—light wind. 
Fine and starlight ditto. 
Ditto ditto. 
Overcast. 
} Ditto. 
S _| Fine—tight clouds. 
Ss Do. ditto. 





| 29.498 | 29.489 | 53.4 | 48.9 | 29.555 | 51.4 
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Capillarity. 


The observations of the Barometer (Flint and Crown Glass) are severally corrected for temperature, as also fot 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Madrid, Feb. 1841. 


Tae commission appointed by government to take 
a census, and effect a new division of the capital, has 
just terminated its labours, and its report has been 

‘ated, Madrid has been divided into two great 
districts, the Northern and the Southern, six wards, 
snd twenty-four parishes, and contains, it appears, a 

pulation of 166,595 inhabitants, including in this 
number the resident foreigners and a ison of up- 
yards of 10,000 men. As it is well known that the 

tion of this town has considerably increased 
during the last seven years, owing to the great influx 
of families from the provinces escaping from the 
horrors of civil war, the exaggeration of Miiiano, in 
the ‘Diccionario Geogrtico y Estadistico de Espaiia 
y Portugal,’ who, in 1826, stated the population at 
upwards of 200,000, at once becomes manifest. Let 
this be a warning to those who look to that work 
for information on the statistics of the Peninsula. 
The greatest caution ought to be observed in perusing 

swarming with misrepresentations. 

The Royal Academy of History is prosecuting 
with great zeal the publication of the ‘ Acts of the 
Ancient Cortes of Castile.” Part 33 of that valuabie 
collection, [ Athen. No. 679,] containing the Acts of 
the Cortes, held at Medina del Campo, in 1305, and 
at Valladolid, in 1307, under Ferdinand IV., sur- 
named ‘ El Emplazado,’ has just been published. A 
chronicle of Henry IV., by Alonso de Palencia, a 
writer of the fifteenth century, is likewise in course 
of publication. Great praise is due to the Society, 
vhich, without any assistance from the government, 
and notwithstanding the great poverty of all classes 
here, has contrived to rescue from oblivion so many 
precious historical relics. The first volume ofa work on 
the constitutional antiquities of Aragon, (* Discursos 
Politicos sobre la Legislacion y la Historia del Antiguo 
Reyno de Aragon,’) by Quinto, which appeared a 
few weeks since, has given general satisfaction, from 
the sound criticism and profound learning displayed 
by its author. Much good may be anticipated from 
awork of this kind. Aragon was perhaps the king- 
dom of ancient Europe, where the true principles of 
a constitutional monarchy were soonest developed, 
and best understood ,; yet the history of the origin 
and progress of popular representation in that country 
dill remained to be written, the jealousy of the Spa- 
nish government having prevented all researches on 
that important subject. A history of Spanish legis- 
lation, from the Visigothic conquest to the present 
times, has also been announced ;—as well as a sup- 
plement to the * Diccionario de Hacienda,’ by Canga- 
Arguelles. 

As usual, we are inundated with poetry of all 
kinds—lyric, dramatic, epic; and the rhyming mania, 
of which literary men in this country have been for 
tome time possessed, does not seem in the least to 
abate. Within the last month there have appeared 
‘Fugitive Poems,’ by Nicomedes Pastor Diaz; 
‘Poesias Caballerescas y Orientales,’ by Julian de 
Arolas; ‘ Varias Poesias,’ by Valdelomar y Pineda. 
Zorrilla has likewise published two volumes of Poetic 
legends on the ancient history of this country, 
(‘Leyendas y Tradiciones Historicas’). As some of 
these productions of the Spanish muse are not en- 
tirely devoid of merit in their way, and there is now 
ringing up here a new school of literature, which, 
wotwithstanding sundry importations from that of our 
itighbours, the French, is still strongly impressed 
vith the stamp of national character and habits, I 
may at a future period transmit to you a few sum- 
mary remarks on some of its leading features. 

Illustrated editions of Gil Blas, Don Quixote, and 
Quevedo, are in progress of publication. This latter, 
which is entirely the work of Spanish artists, contains 
many good designs, but the engravings are wretched. 
Indeed, this art is here in its infancy.—With the 
ception of a species of farce @ grand spectacle, 
alle‘ Los polvos de la Madre Celestina,’ with which 
the public seem very much amused, no new play has 

acted for some time at any of the theatres. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
spe reader of Pope will remember the well- 
ine— 
Garth did not write his own Dispensary ; 
il too, who are familiar with the Lives of our Poets, 
Must recollect a shame-faced claim made in Ireland 
‘mb Akenside of his right to the authorship of his 





well-known Pleasures of Imagination. These were 
attempts made while their authors were yet alive— 
but in the Edinburgh Advertiser of the 19th of March 
we find inserted a long correspondence, with creden- 
tials and affidavits of several kinds, to give to a new 
claimant the far-famed ode on the burial of Sir John 
Moore,— 
Not a drum was heard, &c. 

a poem heretofore attributed, without contradiction, 
to the Rev. C. Wolfe, the author of a few poems of 
a very plaintive and beautiful caste. The corre- 
spondence is too long for insertion—but the drift and 
nature of it is to this effect:—That the poem was 
never claimed by Wolfe, that it was first printed in 
the Newry Telegraph of the 19th of April 1817 : that 
its real author was Mr. A. Mackintosh, in 1816 a 
student at Edinburgh, and at this day parish school- 
master at Temple near Edinburgh: that a Mr. A. 
M. Hartley, of Glasgow, had heard Mr. Mackintosh 
read it as his in 1816 or 1817—there are two other 
witnesses to the truth of this, andthe whole is vouched 
by the Rev. William Muir, Assistant Minister at 
Temple, who seems to have dragged Mr. Mackintosh 
from his comparative obscurity into a little notice. 
Is there not something suspicious in a claim so long 
delayed—resting on insufficient testimony to do more 
than unsettle a very universal belief that the Rev. 
Charles Wolfe was its author—and the two facts that 
the poem first appeared in an Irish, not a Scottish 
newspaper, and with the initials of Mr. Wolfe :—C. 
W., not A. M. for Mr. Mackintosh ? Wolfe might 
have written it—he has poems to attest his abilities, 
but Mr. Mackintosh has none. We know, however, 
that there was such a person as Single-speech Hamil- 
ton, who made his own one speech; but we want 
fresh vouchers before we believe in Mr. Single-song 
Mackintosh. 

A new model in clay has just been completed 
by Mr. Lough, which he is about to execute in 
marble, for Sir Matthew White Ridley. The sub- 
ject is Ophelia, and treated, in our opinion, with a 
picturesque and delicate fancy. The workings of 
her poor bewildered brain are told—not merely in 
the wreath of straw and poppy buds, which she has 
hung upon her forehead, nor in the drapery which she 
has allowed to fall away from her right shoulder—but 
in the wildness of her features’ expression, chastened, 
however, by thereserve which Sculpture demands even 
when rendering the most passionate emotions; and the 
half smile of sadness upon her lip, which involun- 
tarily recalled to us that passing glimpse of conscious 
sanity in the midst of disorder, which has always 
seemed to us one of the most touching things in her 
part—* But I cannot choose but weep to think they 
should Jay him i’ the cold ground!”—The drapery 
seemed to us happily arranged, and*the whole well 
modelled—save, perhaps, the hands, where a slight 
heaviness of form may be refined away in the marble 
advantageously. Mr. Lough has another new work in 
clay, of great boldness and vigour,—a bas-relief of 
the coming-down of Night upon the plain of Troy, 
with Death and Sleep on the one hand carrying away 
the body of Sarpedon—on the other, Venus wounded 
borne to the Temple of Mars; and the struggling 
hosts in the lower and more prominent part of the 
composition. 

Among the many pictures that auctions turn up 
to public view, from foreign shores and from home,— 
the stately palace, the quiet parlour, the respectable 
tradesman’s first floor, or the silent garret,—fictitious 
Vandykes, sham Correggios and believed-in Titians, 
it is truly delightful to meet with a genuine picture or 
two that carry the stamp and impress of the painter’s 
penciland mind. Such are the pair of Gainsboroughs 
to be sold to-day at Messrs. Christie & Manson's, 
so full of that calm, contemplative quiet, that true 
poetic nature, that the painter loved, understood, 
and placed upon canvas. The subjects are in his 
usual unpretending style, a Market Cart on its return, 
and a Dale-scene with a few sheep and a shepherd. 
The amateur will do well to look in. 

We cannot pass without notice H.R.H. Prince 
Albert’s donation of 50/., with a promise of German 
books, to the London Library, which is now fairly 
a-foot.—We have heard, too, with pleasure, that the 
Marquis of Normanby has appointed Major J. G. 
Burns, the poet's youngest son, to the situation of 
Sub-Inspector of Factories ; and, from a circular now 
before us, that a subscription is on foot to erecta 





monument over the remains of the poet’s Highland 
Mary, in Greenock churchyard. 

Prince Paul of Wurtemberg, who has recently 
returned from the East, has addressed a letter to the 
Augsburg Gazette, in reply to an article in the 
Globe of Feb. 4, headed, ‘ Similis simili gaudet,’ in 
which M. Thiers and Mehemet Ali are stigmatized 
as a couple of Vandals; and the accusation against 
the latter is supported by reference to the devasta- 
tion of the noblest monuments of Egyptian archi- 
tecture. The Prince, we must observe, has fallen 
into the blunder of supposing the Globe to be a 
French journal ; for he says, “ That he considers it 
not at all becoming of the Globe to make the ravages 
committed in the sacred remains of the Thebais a 
subject of reprobation, considering that France has 
herself despoiled the classic land of Memnon of one 
of its noblest ornaments—the beautiful obelisk of 
Luxor.” The destruction which has overtaken so 
many of the stately monuments that adorned the 
valley of the Nile, he attributes neither to Turks nor 
Arabs, neither to Mehemet Ali nor the Mamelukes 
before him, “ who, if they did nothing for the pre- 
servation, did nothing to hasten the destruction of 
the temples and holy tombs.” “ The national super- 
stitions (he says) were an effectual bar to any such 
act of barbarism. The opening of tombs, and pulling 
to pieces of sarcophagi, so prevalent in the environs 
of Thebes, was an abomination in the eyes of the 
Moslem population, and is to be charged alone 
against the grubbing and delving mummy-hunter.” 
Great negligence was shown, it is true, at the com- 
mencement of Mehemet’s administration, so that 
strangers and travellers were permitted to ransack 
and destroy, with impunity, the various specimens of 
antiquity ; but the oversight was the fault of the 
Pacha’s neglected education, and ignorance of their 
historical worth. Later, on the Viceroy’s learning 
the value of the same as works of art, he immediately 
took measures to prevent their total ruin. The 
Prince then goes into an examination and refutation 
of the several assertions of the Globe. “ It is incorrect 
(he says) to assert that the small temples of the 
island of Elephantina were used as materials for the 
construction of the government buildings at Assuan, 
The writer of this [Prince Paul] lodged in the house 
of the Katchef there, (as for actual governor or gar- 
rison, there has been no trace of one for an age,) and 
perceived no symptoms of antique building-stones 
there, any more than in the state buildings of the 
modern Siéné. Moreover, there is abundance of 
material to be found in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the town, so that nobody would dream of going for 
it to the ruins of the adjacent island.” With regard 
to the temples of Edfu and Esneh, on the site of the 
ancient Latopolis, two of which, according to the 
Globe, have been pulled down to furnish the material 
for building cotton-mills, he says—“* The temples of 
these places are, as is well known, perfectly presery- 
ed; and the very fact of their being used as corn- 
magazines, secure them from all wilful injury. The 
fact, that in some edifices at Esneh antique building 
materials are recognizable, is no proof that these 
came there at the command of the Pacha.” The 
Globe says, “that at Carnack (part of the ancient 
Thebes,) one large, and three small temples, not to 
mention other buildings, were demolished no further 
back than November 1839, for the construction of 
saltpetre works.” Hear what Prince Paul says:— 
“ The ruins of the temple of Carnack stand exactly 
as travellers describe them to have done at the com- 
mencement of the present century.” Again, accord- 
ing to the Globe, two priests’ chambers have been 
destroyed at Gurnu (in the environs of Thebes), to 
burn the materials for lime. The answer is this:— 
“T grant you that the archeological tourists, in their 
zeal for the acquisition of antiquities, laid siege to the 
vaults and priests’ dwellings in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes, and have destroyed many a peerless work of 
art ; but to assert that the inhabitants of Gurnu have 
pillaged the vaults, which are hewn out of the solid 
rock, for the purpose of obtaining material for burn- 
ing lime, is arrant nonsense; for the material for 
lime lies at hand all over the village of Gurnu, which 
moreover is a good geographical league from the 
vaults in question.” In reply to an assertion that 
the temple of Kan el Kebir ( Antaopolis) was pulled 
down to build a manufactory, we read as follows :— 
“These beautiful ruins have been a prey to the 
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waters of the Nile, and not the hand of man. Def- 
terdar Mohammed, son-in-law of Mehemet Ali, still 
succeeded in saving a few of the columns belonging 
to this worthy monument of old Egyptian architec- 
ture, and sent them for preservation to Lower Egypt.” 
The Prince thus concludes:—“ However much and 
meritedly the name of Mehemet Ali has been brand- 


trict and the Bas Boulonnais compose parts of a 
| regular oval, but curved or inclined towards the 
south-east in its eastern portion. The lines of eleva- 
| tion in the Weald are partly marked by an anticlinal 
arrangement of the beds, and partly by strong flexures, 
| forming one side of a saddle. Of these lines nine 
are described. The first, or Hastings line, extends 


ed with ignominy, still he wanted not some spark of | from a point to the north-east of Hastings towards 


feeling for ancient Art; and he was, perhaps, the 
first of his countrymen who has contributed to the 
preservation of it in Egypt.” 


The musical news of Paris seems to resolve itself | eastward from Wadhurst to Hawkhurst, to the south- | 


into a catalogue of concerts. At one of these, M. 
Poultier, the young cooper of Rouen, was at last 
heard, with good success—though the critics tell us 
that, as far as his excessive nervousness permitted a 


judgment being formed, his voice appeared better | borough, from the Beacon which stands upon it; the | 
fitted for the Opéra Comique than the serious musical | line is continued westerly to the north of Balcombe, | 


drama. Another tenor, M. Delahaye, is about, they 
say, to be tried at the Grand Opera. Without such 
an unwearied activity in providing future supplies as 
well as present resources as this, we shall never have 
an English opera either complete or permanent: it 
would be well worth the while of any impresario in 
expectancy to look after the fine voices that are 
wandering up and down England wanting a master. 
—Great has been the stir made at Frankfort, the 
papers tell us, by a new opera, ‘ Domenico Baldi,’ 
whose composer rejoices in the uncouth name of 
Neeb: it is high time that the Germans should be 
“up and doing” something for their lyric stage. At 
Rome, Donnizetti’s * Adelia’ has been making a 
furore ; we confess ourselves more. curious as toa 
work by Mazzucato, represented about the same 
time at the Teatro Ré, of the same city ; having seen 
this composer's music praised for solidity in con- 
struction and ingenuity of orchestral texture. 

An endowment among “the Lancashire chorus 
singers” must be recorded as another demonstration 
in the cause of music for the English people. ‘This 


is the bequest of a magnificent musical library, by | 


Mr. T. Hargreaves, to a choral society in Manchester, 
—with a further legacy of 1,000/., for the purpose of 
providing it with orchestral accompaniment, when it 
may be thought expedient.—While on the subject, 
we may mention that there are now ¢hree classes of 
schoolmasters at Exeter Hall. Classes for school- 
mistresses, also, are in course of formation. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from ‘Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in the Evening. Admission, 1s.; Catalogne, Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 

THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The MO- 
DEL of the ARCHIMEDES STEAM VESSEL at work on the 
water, with other beautiful Models, showing the power of tho 
blade, &c.—Osler’s Anemometer, a Double Cylinder Steam 
K:ngine, and various Models in motion—The Magnilied Daguerré- 
otype Pictures, and the Panorama of Canton illuminated. Con- 
tinued novelties, popular Lectures, including the Electrotyne, 
varied Experiments, Microscope, Diving Bell and Diver, and the 
Bude Light. The Music from Three to Five, and from hal f-past 
Fight to half-past Ten in the Evenings. Admission, ls.—Royal 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 


Under the Patronage of HER MAJESTY and PRINCE AL- 
BERT.—The ROYAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 
ADELAIDE-stTREeET, West Stranv.—In addition to 
usual sources of attraction for which this Institution has 
so long celebrated, Mr. Charles Payne's Patent Process of 
ing Provisions is now being shown daily, and visitors are en 
to judge of its efficiency, meat being cooked ou the spo 
tensive additions have Rae made in every department 
morama, Pyreidotrope, Biscenascope. Steam-Gun, &c. &e.— 
Admission, ls. Children half price. Open from half-past ‘Ven 
till Vive. 

KINEORAMA.—New and interesting PICTORIAL EXIIIBI- 
TION, 121, Pall Mall.—EVERY DAY, Mr. CHARLES MAR- 
SHALL'S (of the Theatres Royal Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane) KINEOR AMA, being a combination of the Panorama and 
the Diorama effects; painted on a surface of upwards of 10,000 
square feet; delineations of the most interesting portions of 
Turkey, Syria, and Egypt, from Constantinople to Grand Cairo. 
Admission, Is.; Reserved Sexts, 1s. 6d. Open daily from Eleven 
in the Morning until Ten iu the Evening. 

















SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 3.—The Rey. Prof. Buckland, President, in 
the chair. 

A paper, by Mr. Hopkins, ‘On the Geological 
Structure of the Wealden District, and the Bas 
Boulonnais,’ was read. Mr. Hopkins first describes 
the phenomena of clevation presented in the English 
and French districts; and secondly, he compares the 
laws of the existing phenomena with the results given 
by the theory of elevation, put forth by him in a 
previous memoir, published in the Cambridge Trans- 
actions. With respect to the first division of his 
subject, Mr. Hopkins shows that the Wealden dis- 


| Battle; the second, a strongly marked anticlinal, | 


| ranges along the high ridge of Brightling Down to 
| Heathfield Park ; the third, or Wadhurst line, passes 


| west of which it is lost, but it may be followed 


westerly along the ridge between Wadhurst and | 


Mark Cross; the fourth line is the great central ridge 
of the district, and is hamed by the author the Crow- 


but it is not traceable beyond Horsham ; the fifth, or 
Cuckfield line, which ranges parallel with the Crow- 
borough, is not visible far to the north of Cuckfield, 
but to the east of that town it is continued across the 
Brighton Railway ; the sixth, or Frant line, is dis- 
tinctly marked at Lamberhurst, whence it proceeds 
westward along the Frant hill, but it is apparently 
lost not far to the west of Frant; the seventh, or 
Brenchley and Bidborough line, is marked by a 
strong flexure of the beds in Brenchley hill and Bid- 
| borough hill, south of Tunbridge, and it is continued 
| westwards, though less distinctly, across the Medway. 
| All these lines preserve a remarkable parallelism with 
| each other, and with the curved central axis of the 
| district. The eighth, or Greenhurst line, first de- 
scribed by Mr. Martin, Mr. Hopkins says is distinctly 
; marked from a point south-west of Pulborough, 

whence it ranges parallel to the chalk escarpment, 

till it enters the chalk at Piecomb ; further eastward 
| it is strongly defined at Lewes, but its strike west- 
ward from Pulborough, he states, is not very distinct. 
The ninth line is traceable from Farnham to Seven 
Oaks, parallel to the chalk escarpment of the North 
| Downs. It is not throughout a true anticlinal, pre- 

senting, for the greater part, only one range of dip. 

Towards the west, it passes immediately at the foot 

of the ITog’s Back and the hill on which stands Mar- 
| garet’s Chapel, near Guildford. To the east it strikes 
south of Dorking and Reigate to the summit of Tils- 
burstow Hill; and by Linksfield to the east of Seven 
Oxks, as formerly described by Dr. Fitton. Between 
the two last places it is sometimes a distinct anti- 
clinal line. Mr. Hopkins also describes several trans- 
verse yalleys, in the central portion of the Wealden 
district ; and he states the evidence on which he 
believes them to have originated in transverse dislo- 
cations. He notices also those near the south-west 
boundary of the district, which are nearly perpendi- 
cular to the Greenhurst line; likewise thore in the 
green sand ridge along the northern flank of the 
Wealden in the Seven Oaks district. He further 
describes what he conceives to be incipient valleys of 
elevation, due to transverse fractures; noticing more 
especially those in Leith hill and the ridge near 
Seven Oaks. Mr. Hopkins likewise draws particular 
attention to the transverse river courses through the 
chalk escarpment, and he states that their analogy 





| to the transverse valleys in the green sand ridges 


leaves no doubt of their being referable to the same 
physical cause, though the chalk itself, from its great 
uniformity of structure, affords but little evidence of 
dislocation. With respect to the phenomena of the 
Bas Boulonnais, the author has recognized three 
parallel lines of dislocation, commencing at the coast 
and ranging in a direction which coincides with that 
of the lines of elevation of the Weald, supposing the 
latter produced across the Channel. The southern- 
most line passes immediately to the north of Bou- 
logne. 

The author commences the second part of his 
paper by recapitulating some fundamental points of 
his theory. It is assumed that an elevatory force 
has acted simultaneously at every point of the lower 
surface of the elevated massin each district, through- 
out which the phenomena of elevation follow the 
same law. This force is not supposed to have been 
necessarily of uniform intensity throughout. If it 
has been greater in one portion of the district than 
in the rest, there will be a corresponding modifica- 
tion in the direction of the laws of elevation; ora 
deviation from those positions in which they would 








have existed had the intensity of the force been wi, 
form throughout. If the force has been uniform, the 
direction of the lines of dislocations and eleva 
will depend on the form of the boundary of the gy, 
face of the elevated area. If this be given, tha 
dislocations must be investigated on mechanical Pria. 
ciples; and if the former be supposed to have acta 
with greater intensity in any assigned portion of {h, 
district, the corresponding modification in the dire, 
tion of the lines must be determined. This ¥, 
Hopkins has done in some particular cases in jj 
memoir in the Cambridge Transactions. Any jing 
gularity in the cohesive power of the elevated mag 
will have but little effect in the general directions ¢ 
the lines of elevation; but if, in any considera), 
continuous portion of the district, the elevated crug 
is thinner, and therefore lighter and weaker, thy 
effect will manifestly be the same as if the emg 
had been of uniform thickness throughout, and haj 
been acted on in this particular portion with a for 
of greater intensity. In the application of th 
theory, the boundary of the area under whic 
the elevatory force acted simultaneously, must le 
determined as nearly as possible by the actual bom. 
dary of the disturbed district, throughout which 
character of continuity in the phenomena of eleva. 
tion is recognized. That portion of the district al» 
in which the force apparently acted with greater in. 
tensity, must be determined by the existing indie. 
tions of greater elevation, Thus it is conceived that 
a simultaneous effort of the elevating force was made 
throughout the whole tract, from the Bas Boulo. 
nais in the east, beyond the Wiltshire chalk in the 
west, and from the vale of Pusey and the valley of 
the Thames on the north, beyond the southern coat 
of the country on the south. Thp Wealden distrie, 
with the Bas Boulonnais, presents also a case iy 
which it is presumed, from its greater elevation, 
either that the disturbing force acted there with 
greatest intensity, or that the elevated crust wa 
thinner than in the other parts generally of the dir 
trict. Assuming such to have been the case, M, 
Hopkins points out what would be the general direc. 
tion of the lines of elevation throughout the Wealdea 
and the Bas Boulonnais, and comparing them with 
the lines described in the first part of the paper, he 
shows the remarkable accordance which he considers 
as strongly confirmatory of his theory as applied to 
this district. Hence the author concludes, that all 
fissures and dislocations or lines of elevation must 
have been produced by one simultaneous and mo 
mentary effort of the elevating force. It is not, how. 
ever, he says, to be regarded as a necessary con 
sequence of this conclusion, that the whole elevation 
of the district was thus produced at once ; it might 
he in some degree produced by previous, and, ina 
considerable degree, by subsequent movements ; but 
it would seem at least highly probable that thet 
general movement which produecd the dislocations 
of the elevated mass, and impressed upon it its 
present distinctive characters, should have been the 
most energetic of those repeated movements to which 
the whole clevation was probably due. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tues. Institution of Civil Engineers ........ ti 
, Society of Arts 
asin { Architectural Society (Quart. Meel.).. 
Royal Society 
Tuvr. { society of Anticuaries 
Zoological Society ......--00+ oreceee hiree. 
. Eight. 





Fri. Royal Institution 





PINE ARTS 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Tuoven this passes generally among the criti 
for the poorest of the Exhibitions, it is still not the 
least interesting to all such as prefer indications of 
dawning talent to repetitions of familiar graces 
Here, as elsewhere, there is an established party of 
exhibitors; but it is in the nooks and corners, among 
the less known names, that we have generally found 
our chief pleasure. : 
This eighteenth show, however, is poorer in pl 
mise and novelty than usual, The members of te 
Society stand mostly where they did—Mr. Hurl. 
stone indulging in his peculiarities of fiesh tint, and 
in a vague and confused handling of his distance 
and draperies, to the destruction of that truth 
beauty which he is so near reaching in some 
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separate portions of his works. His portraits this 
separa’ . 

year appear to us less satisfactory than usual 3 but 
his Mariner Boy of the Levant (90), and his Guar- 
dians of the Flock (292), a group of Italian herd- 
boys, with Leone and Curiale, a couple of wolf-dogs, 
crouched beside them, contain passages of expression, 
and of handling too, not always to be found in works 
which appear in more august catalogues, sanctioned 
by the imposing two letters, R.A. The quadrupeds 
in the latter picture, especially, are finely painted. 

In spite of a flagrancy of imagination, which, to 
judge from the advance it has made during the last 
twelve months, another year will drive into frenzy, 
Mr. Woolmer displays a certain richness and poetical 
originality in his conceptions, such as ought to win 
for his pictures the second look, of which their 
tawdry blues and yellows and grass-greens will, with 
nine visitors out of ten, deprive them. It would 
seem as if he was, at present, undecided as to whom 
he should take for his model—whether Turner, who 
has hardly ever thrown off a more violent sky effect 
than in the Scene from Lord Byron’s Don Juan (334), 
or (the step is a long one) Rembrandt, whose worst 
manner of painting he has aped in his Rembrandt's 
Daughter (234). But in spite of the glaring faults, 
and the indecision alluded to, he is worth some at- 
tention. The Scene from Tasso’s Jerusalem (118)— 
a forest bath overshadowed by the wide-spreading 
arms of ancestral trees, with a pair of nymphs nest- 
ling among the flowers and sedges on the one side, 
and two mailed knights surveying them from the 
opposite margin, might have been painted to illus- 
trate the well-known duet from King Arthur,— 

Two daughters of this aged stream are we,— 

where Dryden’s words flow luxuriously to Purcell’s 
music. A voluptuous, fantastic atmosphere, is dif- 
fused over the picture, which is beyond the trick 
of the mere mechanist. The Scene from * As you like 
i (269), contains the same effect less successfully 
repeated. To both, however, we prefer a less ambi- 
tious picture, Z'itania Sleeping (582), which is full of 
picturesque faéryism. That the severe truth may, 
by lucky chance, hinder a clever man from becoming 
imemediably a mannerist, let Mr. Woolmer be told, 
that his drawing, as well as his colouring, is carica- 
tured and incorrect, beyond the power of any charity 
to excuse. 

It is a descent to plain prose with a vengeance, to 
leave these gaudy visions, for one of the hard com- 
mon-sense realities of Mr. Prentis. His picture (56), 
like Mr. Woolmer’s last, is a subject from “ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” though “ with a difference.” 
The scene is the Star and Garter at Richmond—the 
story is 

— the reckoning, when the banquet’s o’er— 

The dreadful reckoning, when men smile no more— 
the actors are half-a-dozen tipsy Londoners and a 
vaiter, The most is made of these unpromising ele- 
ments—the work of dinner upon divers constitutions 
being displayed without extenuation or malice. One 
purses up his lips in pretended calculation to audit 
the bill; another is on his feet, solemnly expostulat- 
ing with the Mercury, who listens with all the statue- 
like callousness, which is as much a well-trained 
waiter’s attribute, as his napkin, or the * Yezzir,” 
immortalized by Leigh Hunt: a third, who is yet 
further gone, sits ruefully under cover of his own 
bandana, encouraged by a consolatory fourth to take 
one more glass for his stomach’s sake. A fifth, in idea, 
isharanguing the listening world—making a speech, 
vhich at least is not heard by the sixth—the lank. 
haired, spectacled sufferer at the foot of the table, 
tho is in a delicious puzzle as to the manner in which 
hemay dispose of his glass of wine, without letting 
tis cigar go. Such merit as belongs to the telling 
seh a story, Mr. Prentis may claim to the fullest 
atent; but we are beginning to be weary of the 
domestic and familiar, selected without discretion, as 
whjects for art or literature. 

Of other exhibitors whose names in the catalogue 
ue distinguished by a capital letter, we must speak 
Msmaller compass. Mr. J. P. Davis seems to us 
alvays haunted, whether in his real or his fancy por- 
tits, by a remembrance of Sir Joshua's arch and 
Yieasunder-eyed * Puck.’ Mr. Stevens, whose 
tlouring is clear almost to a waxy transparency, 
‘ad whose finish meritorious in these slovenly days, 
(ee his Riubarb Merchant, No. 12,) is, in other of 

subjects, sadly careless as to his drawing, and 





seemingly bent on illustrating the unflattering axiom, 
that no face is, in Nature, mathematically exact in 
the similarity of its two halves. With a subject 
like the Princess of Capua, Mr. Stewart ought to 
have made a better portrait than his No. 60:—The 
Prince, however, has a still greater right to complain 
of the furious travestie in which he figures (73). 
Mr. E. Latilla has improved since last Exhibition : 
he has many single subjects, which are good after 
their kind; one,“ A Pleasing Reflection” (557), is 
very arch and sweet—a little child, who has twisted 
a gay scarf around her head, and looks into a small 
mirror, in silent rapture at her own finery. We 
have seldom seen anything more artlessly free from 
the “called-up look” which some of our painters 
manage to give even to subjects aged only five years. 
When we have mentioned Mr. O’Neil’s Romeo and 
Juliet (51), for the sake of the ease with which the 
youth’s figure is cast, and to remonstrate against the 
disorder in which the maiden is represented, we have 
done with “ the historical pictures:” they make up, 
at best, a lenten catalogue. 

But English strength, all the world knows, lies in 
landscape, as this Society of British Artists does its 
part in demonstrating. Mr. Allen is a very liberal 
exhibitor:—-and when moderate in the peculiar 
effects to which he has lately addicted himself, a 
charming painter. His Sand-bank at Bletchingley, 
for instance, (218) is full of the air and sunshine 
which belong to that picturesque weather by coun- 
try people called “unsettled :” its tones, however, 
are very gay, and its foliage too coarsely pen- 
cilled. In his Mercury and Battus (42), a more am- 
bitions composition, the same characteristics are 
exaggerated ; there is, nevertheless, a poetry in the 
picture, for the sake of which we forgive much. Mr. 
Tennant’s River Scene (206) is painted in those hues 
of cool grey-green which Calcott has managed so 
admirably, and a most creditable work it is: other 
landscapes from the same hand are chalky and 
feeble. Mr. Tomkins has some clever and freely 
touched pictures of the picturesque towns of the 
Meuse and the Rhine; but his grand landscape of 
Godesberg and the Drachenfels (241) is, as far as con- 
cerns the latter “ castled crag,” an agreeable fiction. 
An excellent shore scene is Mr. Lancaster's, On the 
Coast at Etretat, Normandy (12). Mr. Shayer, too, 
is here in great profusion, and more than his usual 
force. With all his good points, however, and they 
are many, concentration of light is wanting to him, 
and, yet more, that air, without which no land- 
scape is acceptable; in a close scene, Loitering 
(354), a cabinet group of two girls, he approaches 
very closely to the mellowness and truth of the 
less eminent Dutch painters. We have no space to 
enumerate one-half of Mr. Wilson’s clever marine 
landscapes. Mr. Hassell’s Interior of Gloucester Ca- 
thedral (139) only wants a little force and firmness 
to bea yery fine architectural picture. Mr. Mon- 
tague, Mr. Priest, Mr. Cotman, and Mr. Jutsum, are 
each credited with a note of admiration in our cata- 
logue, for landscapes. In short, there is enough of 
what is unobtrusively clever and faithful in this ex- 
hibition to employ a morning, after its great “ stars” 
have been disposed of. Making our exit through the 
water-colour room, we are reminded that one or 
two clever things which hang there are still unspoken 
of,—The Mort or Death Biast (592), by W. P. Frith 
and A. D. Cooper, which deserved a more conspi- 
cuous position—Mr, Ward's Council of Three (652), 
which is not without talent as a piece of effect—A 
Magdalen (624), by Mr. II. Le Jeunc—and a pair 
of bold and attractive water-coloured field-landscapes 
(753 and 763), by Martin. His coast scenes are more 
delicate in their handling, and therefore less effective. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA- 


Her Masesry’s Turatre.—In spite of the recall 
of Mario, whom Rubini’s indisposition has made ne- 
cessary to the Italian corps at Paris, ‘Il Tancredi’ 
was performed, as promised on Saturday night, and 
on the whole, performed very well. To ourselves, 
the music had all the genial freshness of novelty, the 
opera not having been given, save once for Brambilla, 
and an act of it for Pasta, since the year 1834, But 
the audience seemed to find it flat and uninteresting, 
and were warmed with difficulty by Persiani’s best 
singing in the part of Amenaide, and by the magnifi- 





cent sallies of Madame Viardot-Garcia as the hero. 
The former demands our thanks for having brought 
back her voice in good order, and her fancy in its most 
fertile abundance, as was evidenced in the delicious 
and new embellishments which she showered over the 
music with a profusion almost unexampled since 
Sontag’s days. Of the latter more is to be said. In 
the first place, Madame Viardot's appearance is ex- 
cellent in the part of Tancredi: her youth of coun- 
tenance suits less strangely with a coat of mail, and 
a cross-handled sword, than might have been ex- 
pected ; and the idea of beauty once dispensed with, 
her features are capable of many expressions—her 
gestures, too, are firm, virile, and decided, without the 
slightest immodesty. Her singing was, for the mu- 
siclan, superb,—for the general audience uneven. 
The former must have felt that with her passion takes 
forms, very nearly as audaciously original as with her 
lamented sister: that she is armed with every resource 
of art and science; and that where other young 
artists venture a painfully-practised embellishment, 
she throws out some extraordinary and untried cata- 
ract of notes, secure of her power to execute the 
passage, however difficult or strange. The public, 
however, is not yet so far lured by this display of 
amazing skill in one so young, as to forget that, 
between point and point, her physical strength fails 
her, and a tameness becomes inevitable, which is not 
of indifference but of exhaustion. Should she be- 
come able to husband her strength,—or, still better, 
to increase it,-she must be owned by all the world 
to be, what she already is, an artist of the highest 
possible order, The departure of Mario threw the 
part of Argirio into the hands of a Spanish artist 
totally unused to the stage—a M. Puig, who has 
been well known at the private concerts of Paris, 
and who, according to a foolish usage, maintained to 
conciliate more foolish prejudice, came out as Signor 
Flavio. If he have reason to be ashamed of his coun- 
try, his country has none to be ashamed of him. 
His voice is sweet, though too essentially a head 
voice ; and he has all the roulades, and shakes, and 
soprano notes, which those who are intoxicated with 
Rubini ought also to applaud in Rubini’s imitator. 
But, besides these executive powers, he displays the 
better gifts of steadiness and feeling. A more credit- 
able début has not been often made. Signor Righini 
reduced the part of Orbassano to a walking gentle- 
man—it belongs to Tamburini. Apropos of this 
artist, he appears to be coquetting with his London 
patrons, in a manner which, to say the least of it, is 
in bad taste. The Opera, we suppose, means to do 
without him, if possible: and he, we suppose, means 
to be rioted foragain. The subscribers, if they mean 
to interfere at all, should look to these things, we re- 
peat it, early in the season. 





Drury Lane. — Massaniello.—We have rarely 
heard a translated opera without a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction: each school has its own characteristics, 
which are weakened, if not lost, in the process of 
substituting one language and one body of executants 
for another. Most especially does our remark apply 
to French music. ‘ Der Freischutz’ hardly suffered 
more, when figuring as ‘Robin des Bois,’ at the 
Odéon, than do Auber’s brilliant operas, when ham- 
pered with German text, and executed by German 
singers. Still, while the national repertory remains 
so strangely limited,—its second-rate works meeting 
with no toleration,—German managers, to ensure 
variety, must give exotic music; and it need hardly 
be remarked that such an Opera of story and ensemble 
as ‘La Muette,’ is infinitely more tolerable in a 
translated form, than such a purely vocal work 
as ‘Norma,’ or ‘ L’Elisir,y to our thinking insuf- 
ferable, save when given with all the means and 
appliances of Italian voices. This preamble read, 
and taken for what it is worth, ‘ Massaniello’ is fairly 
executed at Drury Lane. Haitainger is as ener- 
getic and lively as he knows how to be, in the 
hero’s part. Madame Stickl Heinefetter, who is 
obliged to strip Elvira’s coquettish cavatinas of all 
the glittering embroideries originally belonging to 
them, makes more of a character of the Neapolitan 
Princess, than we are accustomed to, by her deep and 
truthful expression. The oftener we hear her voice, 
the more we wish the Atheneum might recommend 
her to some one cunning in solfeggi; at present, 
when she tries to flourish, the result reminds us 
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of Donne’s simile of “pokers twisted into true 
lovers’ knots.” Madame Schumann, save for a good- 
natured smile, which she cannot lay by, is a good 
Fenella:—pass the rest of the corps. The absence 
of nationality is as evident in the choral and or- 
chestral of the work as in its solo portions. 
We felt this, when listening to the Chapel and 
Market choruses at Dresden, under Reissiger, and 
again in London, under Ganz—we felt this, when re- 
calling the piquant violin accompaniments of the 
Académie band in the chorus of fishermen, and in the 
brilliant duett between Masaniello and Pietro,—from 
which, by the way, at Drury Lane, its best phrase is 
cut out. But we are inclined to believe that our 
Germans do all ‘that any Germans can do for this 
French music; and while we pray those who are 
innocent of Paris not to accept theirs as a final 
version of any work originated in France, we cannot 
sufficiently commend the zeal, diligence, and reso- 
lution to be sprightly as well as correct, which 
every one, from the cymbaleer to the least important 
chorus singer, threw into his performance. It is 
useless, we suppose, to ask for Mozart’s less known 
operas—his * Idomeneo’ or ¢ Il Seraglio,’ for instance. 
The former is full of grave beauty—the latter of a 
more buoyant humour than the composer elsewhere 
indulged in. It is a gratuitous admission of their 
own poverty on the part of the Germans, to ransack 
foreign schools, when a shelf of their own library re- 
mains unvisited, containing such works as these. 





Quvartett Concerts.—These proceed flourish- 
ingly : on Thursday last the selection was particu- 
larly good, including a trio by Corelli, a quartett 
by Mayseder, Mozart’s well known Ist quartett in G 
major, and Mendelssohn’s trio, in which Madame 
Dulcken took the piano. As nothing new remains 
to be said of any of the artists who appeared, we 
shall dwell for a line or two on the beauty and 
vigorous character of the last-mentioned work, which 
has not heretofore been publicly played in England. 
The ideas which its first and closing movements con- 
tain, by way of second subjects, might, perhaps, 
have been fresher: but it is remarkable in Mendels- 
sohn’s music, that the presence of a style, as unbor- 
rowed as it is, capable alike of grave and gay, is 
potent enough to make us forget that his themes 
occasionally bear a trace of rememberance of those 
of other writers. The whole ordinance of his com- 
positions, from his grandest choruses down to his 
most trifling sport with the pianoforte, is as original 
as deep science, strong thought, and poetical fancy 
can make it. No one, for instance, but himself could 
have written the piquant and airy scherzo to the trio 
in question, or its rich and solid but never cloying 
slow movement. His harmonies, too, are as original 
as his manner of treating his subjects. These charac- 
teristics it is only seasonable to state, seeing that 
the recent murder of the * Lobgesang,’ at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert, has led some of our contem- 
poraries to confound the musician with his music: 
and to speak of the latter as if it were only the 
barren product of borrowing industry, instead of one 
of the few original offerings with which the store of 
Music has been lately enriched. 





Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—Some six years ago, 
when the amateurs of Exeter Hall met in the small 
room on the ground floor, we were present at a per- 
formance of Mr. Perry’s ‘ Death of Abel,’ which they 
gave with all their prosperous magnificence of re- 
source on Friday night. The natural sympathy be- 
tween a leader and his orchestra, places the perform- 
ance of this work in the catalogue of those compli- 
mentary exhibitions, to examine which rigorously is 
to show bad feeling. For like reasons, we will not 
assume the enthusiastic satisfaction of the audience 
to mean, that the public, whose taste has under- 
gone five years’ cultivation by intercourse with 
Handel in his noblest works, sees no difference be- 
tween the ‘ Death of Abel’ and ‘ Israel in Egypt’! 





Covent Garpen.—The singular combination of a 
ballet spectacle, with an almost unintelligible story, 
enacted with intense looks, vehement action, and 
impassioned utterance, has been exhibited at this 
theatre during the week ; though this admixture of 
lightness and heaviness was not relished, especially 
as a sequel to the superficial vivacity of the new 


comedy. ‘The Embassy,’ which is the title of this 





odd compound, is an adaptation of a popular French 

piece; and, had the pathos and the dancing been 

commensurate with the splendour and taste of the 

scenes and costumes, the attractions of a ballet would 

scarcely have been regarded as an appropriate relief 

to the over-wrought sympathies of an English au- 

dience. What added to the strangeness of the pro- 

ceeding, without promoting its success, was the cir- 

cumstance of Miss Ellen Tree re-appearing, after a 

long absence, in the principal female character: the 

expectation raised by the announcement of her 

name, and certainly not fulfilled, may account for the | 
unwonted impatience exhibited by the audience. | 
Notwithstanding the prodigality of richness in the | 
accessories, which, as they cost money, are commonly | 
viewed with great respect in this commercial country, | 
on the whole, the ‘ Embassy,” with its train of Polish | 
soldiers, and pages, and its troop of martial heroines, 
furred and plumed, is not likely to tarry beyond 
Easter, when it will give place, we hope, to a more 
lively deputation from the fairy court of Queen Mab: 
meanwhile ‘ London Assurance’ makes way with the 
public. 

HayMarKET.—This theatre closed last week for 
the needful purpose of repairing and embellishment ; 
but it is to open again at Easter, with Power and 
Buckstone, vice Macready and Bulwer. 











MISCELLANEA 


The British Association.—A postponement, it is 
understood, has taken place in the visit of the 
British Association ; it will take place in August 
instead of July. This will give the members an 
opportunity of witnessing the launch of Her Majesty’s 
ship Hindostan, from the Dock-yard, which vessel is 
ordered to be got ready for launching in that month. 
The Local Council of the Association will meet on 
Tuesday next, when the different committees will 
report progress. The subscription towards defraying 
the expenses of the visit amounts to above 6,600/, 
We understand that immediately after the Hindostan 
is launched, a ship of 90 guns, to be called the Ez- 
mouth, is to be laid down on the same slip.—Devon- 
port Independent. 

Earthquake at Reggio.—Letters from Naples 
bring intelligence of the destruction, by an earth- 
quake at Reggio, of the cathedral, four churches, 
three chapels, the palace of the provincial govern- 
ment, the police office, and a great number of houses ; 
ten or eleven persons were killed and three hundred 
injured. The same shock was felt at Messina. 

Earthquake at Ammerapoora.—This city is said to 
have been almost entirely destroyed by an earth- 
quake, which happened on the night of the 23rd of 
March, 1840; 300 persons were killed. The shock 
lasted two or three minutes, and extended from north 
to south. The cities of Ava and Tragain are also 
said to have been destroyed, with many neighbouring 
villages, 

Diamond Mine in Sumatra.—The last letters from 
Sumatra state, that a mine had been discovered in 
the district of Dolandolo, which appears to be as 
rich as those of Borneo. . The gold mines of Bonjol 
and Kampong Kardi, which have been worked since 
1837, appear to be more productive in proportion to 
the depth from the surface. 

Coal in Turkey.—The coal raised at Heraclea 
promises to be of great utility to the Turkish empire : 
2,000 tons have been already mined. It is of excellent 
quality. 

Preservation of Meat.—At the last meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences, M. Gannal presented an im- 
portant essay which is likely to produce a considerable 
sensation amongst the public as well as in the scientific 
world. M. Gannal has been for many years occupied 
with the idea of preserving meat by injection. Thus, 
4tb. weight of saline mixture injected into the carotid 
artery of an ox penetrates all the vessels, and pre- 
vents a putrid decomposition. M. Gannal exhibited 
legs of mutton preserved two years since by this 
plan, and which were found Yo be perfectiy sweet. 
M. Gannal employs for this purpose the muriate of 
alum. This discovery is considered as valuable in 
preserving provisions for the navy.— Times. 





Errata.—In the account of the British Museum expenses 
last week, it should have been 1525/. laid out in the pur- 





chase of antiquities—835/. in the purchase of prints. 
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full coloured) 12s. in cloth boards. 
59, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 


HAT TO OBSERVE, 
or, THE TRAVELLER'S REMEMBRANCER. 
By COL. J. R. JACKSON, a 
Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. 
Nearly ready, in one closely-printed vol. post 8vo. price 12. 
In this portable volume are propounded questions on almost 
every subject of human investigation. ‘The ignorant in such 
matters are taught, the well-informed are ded, WHAT T0 
OBSERVE, in order to derive all possible information and benefit 
from their travels, or from their sojourn in foreign lands or 2 
their own country; and the least scientific will find that ther 
may. by the simple observation and collection of facts, # 
pointed out in the present work, confer immense benefits ot 


science. 
James Madden & Co. 8, Leadenhall-street. 


O. XXI. of J. R. SMITH’S “OLD BOOK 
CIRCULAR” is just published, containing 616 Valuable 
and Cheap Books; also a Catalogue of 500 Books, am philets, 
and Prints, relating to the County oF Ken, both gratis a 
postage free, on application. K 
Published this day, post 8vo. pp. 408, price 9s. - 
ESTMORELAND and CUMBERLAND 
DIALECTS, illustrated in Dialogues, Poems, Songs 
and Ballads, by various native Authors, in those Dialects, nor 
first collected, with an extensive Glossary of Words peculiar ‘ 
both Counties. 
PECIMENS of the YORKSHIRE DIALECT, 
with a Glossary, post 8vo. price 1s. 
PpeisoanaraicaL LIST of all the We 
on the Provincial Dialects of England. Post 8vo. pink 
ROSE and PEGGE’S GLOSSARY of 
vincial and Local Words used in England. Post §». 
elegantly printed, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
OHN NOAKES and MARY STYLES; 
humorous Poem in the ESSEX DIALECT. By C. © 
Esq. of Great Totham Hall. Post 8vo. price 2s. 
XMOOR SCOLDING and typi 
in the propriety of Exmoor (Devonshire) Langu ‘ 
nd fei} . Post 8vo. 12th edition, price 1s. 
res London 3. Re Smith, ‘4, Old Compton-street, Sobo. 
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This day, 8vo. price 3s., with Four Plates, a Memoir on 


THE RADICAL CURE OF STUTTERING 


BY SURGICAL OPERATION. 
Translated from the German of M. DIEFFENBACH by JOSEPH TRAVERS, late House-Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
8S. HIGHLEY, 32, FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 
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MR. CADELL has this morning commenced a Monthly Issue of 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


WAVERLEY FOR FOUR SHILLINGS, 


Formerly Two Volumes for Ten Shillings. 








I. AN EDITION IN ROYAL 8vo. II. AN EDITION IN SMALL 8vo. 


i : i i "s Introductions and Notes—1829 to 1833, 
In royal 8vo. double columns, with all the Author's Introductions and Notes | __ In foolscap 8vo. with all the Author's l 29 
onl 829 to 1833. To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Parts, price Four To be completed in Twenty-five Monthly Volumes, price Four Shillings each, 
Shillings each, sewed ; or in five large volumes, cloth lettered, 5/. cloth lettered. 


: , : ° Vor. I. contains WAVERLEY, and each issue a complete Novel or 
Pane L. ccatsie WAVERLEY, ant Gut ius 0 cungiste Novel or Novels, corresponding in matter and arrangement with the Edition in royal 
Novels. Octavo. : 
The Finst Votume, which will be ready on Ist Avcust, will contain} he last volume will have an Engraving of Srm WALTER Scorr, and 
WAVERLEY, GUY MANNERING, THE ANTIQUARY, ROB ROY, | Glossary. 
aad OLD MORTALITY, price One Feued. & The call for Cheaper Issues of these celebrated Novels, has induced the Pro 
Volume Fifth will have an Engraving of Sir Walter Scott, from Greenshields’ | prietors % bring forward, o2 the present occasion, Reprints, cheaper than the cheapest 
well-known statue, and a Glossary. books of the day, in place of more costly and highly-embellished editions. 





Nearty Reapy, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S POETRY. 


Complete in ONE VOLUME, royal octavo, with Portrait and Vignette, cloth lettered, price One Pound. 


“This Volume contains a more complete Collection of Sir Walter's Poetry than has ever before appeared. In addition to the great Metrical Romances, 
and the Miscellaneous Pieces given in the later Editions, it includes, for the first time, the Songs and Fragments scattered over his NovELs, and various Specimens, 
both Serious and Comic, which were originally printed in the MEmorrs oF nis Lire.”—Editor’s Preface. 





In THE PREss, 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S PROSE WORKS, 


All in royal 8vo. double columns, uniform with the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, AND POETRY, IN SAME SIZE. 


In 3 vols. cloth letiered. 


Vol. I. Vol. II, 
LIFE OF DRYDEN. One Part. 2s. 6d. (On 1st May.) LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Eight Monthly Parts. 
LIFE OF SWIFT. One Part. 2s. 6d. (On Ist May.) 2s. 6d. each. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF EMINENT PERSONS. Two Parts. 5s. : 
PAUL'S LETTERS (Battle of Waterloo). One Part. 2s. 6d. in 
CHIVALRY, ROMANCE, AND THE DRAMA. One Part. 2s, 6d. er Vol. Tir. 
INTRODUCTION TO BORDER AND PROVINCIAL ANTIQUI- TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (History or Scorianp), with the 

TIES. One Part. 2s. 6d. entire Notes, as given in the Edition in five volumes, small octavo. 


MALACHI MALAGROWTHER—PLANTING AND LANDSCAPE , i 
GARDENING—SALMONIA—JOHN HOME (Author of Douglas) In Three Monthly Parts, price 4s, each. 


—J. P. KEMBLE AND KELLY—BURNS. One Part. 2s. 6d. Part I, on Ist May. 








In PREPARATION, 


BEAUTIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


Being Extracts from his Life and Writings. 
One large Volume, royal octavo, double columns, price One Pound. 


EDINBURGH: ROBERT CADELL. 
HOULSTON & STONEMAN, LONDON; AND OF EVERY BOOKSELLER IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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London : Jamss Houmes, 4, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the, ATHENEUM OFFICE. 14, Wel treet North, Strand, by Joux Francis; andsold by all 
: Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents ; for ScoTLanp, Wiesses. Bell 4 Bradfute, Edinburgh ; ors Speed rnc lascate, J. mming, Dublin.” 
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